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OREIGN TRADE 
and the National Interest 


NTEREST of the Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce in foreign 
trade permits an approach from two dis- 
tinct points of view. In one case it is 
concerned with the machinery of devel- 
oping markets, filling orders and financ- 
ing shipments, together with all the pro- 
cedures and legal forms essential to get- 
ting goods into the hands of various 
types of buyers abroad. In the other 
the Bureau is interested in economic 
conditions which reflect the general 
health of the world community. With 
regard to the former I shall have very 
little tosay. Insofar as you need current 
information, you know that we are pre- 
pared in the Department of Commerce 
to serve your needs through our field 
office here, and in other ways which help 
expedite the solution of your immediate 
problems. 

I want to discuss here the larger issues 
with which we are all very much con- 
cerned at a time when we are still direct- 
ing our total effort toward the successful 
waging of war on many fronts. At the 
same time, we must look ahead so that 
we can determine the shape of things to 
come in a world which is becoming eco- 
nomically more and more interdepend- 
ent. It is important that the world in 
which we expect to do business be in 
sound economic health throughout the 
years ahead. We cannot sell to a sick 
world, nor can we do business in a com- 
munity which is in a state of continu- 
ous turmoil. 

Many things need to be done in order 
that we may be reasonably sure of 
achieving our objectives. Not only must 
many things be done, but they must be 
done in proper sequence. Efforts in 
many fields of undertaking need to be 
synchronized so that our ability to pro- 
duce and to distribute what we produce 
will not be made fruitless through mis- 
understandings and through failure to 
operate along parallel and constructive 
lines. That we can produce goods and 
services on extraordinarily high levels 
has been amply demonstrated; at any 
rate we have satisfied ourselves that we 
can produce in time of war to meet the 
requirements of an insatiable customer 
who is constantly demanding ammuni- 
tion, food, and other materials for wag- 
ing war. The problem of adjusting our 
economic machinery to peacetime re- 
quirements is largely one of seeing to it 
that our productive capacity can be uti- 
lized as well for our own personal well- 
being as for destructive purposes. But 
this is not all. Our production machine 
cannot be kept running unless we find 
it possible to get goods and services into 
the hands of those who need them. If 


By Amos E. Taytor, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce ' 


we can solve this problem we shall have 
found the way to achieving and main- 
taining a higher standard of living in 
which all may share. 

The decisions that need to be made 
cannot be made within a national vac- 
uum. By the very nature of the world 
economic structure domestic trade can- 
not be placed into one compartment and 
foreign trade into another. Indirectly 
domestic trade is to a large extent inter- 
national, while the nature and volume of 
export and import trade influences in 
various ways the level and real character 
of domestic business. This is particularly 
true in the case of a highly developed 
country such as the United States. Even 
though the export trade of the United 
States may appear on the statistical rec- 
ords as a relatively small fraction of the 
country’s total output, it has been,dem- 
onstrated that this country cannot long 
be prosperous when the rest of the world 
is suffering from depression. 


Economic Responsibility 


There are of course many who admit 
this close interrelationship between our 
national economic structure and the 
world economy, but who at the same time 
would attempt a short-cut solution on 
the theory that economic power does not 
necessarily carry with it a correspond- 
ing responsibility. One view which is 
still expressed in various quarters sug- 
gests the simple solution of keeping both 
exports and imports at an absolute min- 
imum. The theory underlying this view 
would support a maximum degree of self- 
sufficiency and the adoption of measures 
designed to achieve such an objective in 
as short a time as possible. Such a 
policy aiming at economic isolation 
ignores the nature of the world we live 
in and disregards the economic and tech- 
nological changes of recent decades. It 
overlooks the all-important fact that 
time and space are steadily shrinking. 

Let us examine the problem from an- 
other angle. We all agree, I am sure, 
that no one would seriously advance the 
view that business establishments in 
Pittsburgh should sell in Ohio but not in 
Oregon; or that they might properly sell 
in New York but not in Canada. We 
know, of course, the trade of the United 


'From a recent address delivered by Dr. 
Taylor at the Foreign Trade Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


States, visible and invisible, with Canada 
represents one of the largest streams of 
goods and services flowing across a na- 
tional frontier anywhere in the world. 
I doubt whether anyone in either coun- 
try would seriously suggest that this 
trade is not mutually beneficial. Thus 
the further question—If it is appropriate 
that you sell and buy in Canada, why not 
in the Far East, in Latin America, or 
elsewhere? If there are markets in dis- 
tant areas for your products there is 
hardly any sound reason why they should 
not be open to you. 

We may therefore assume that the ex- 
change of goods and services between the 
United States and the rest of the world 
is mutually beneficial for the same reason 
as is trade between Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis or between the United States and 
our neighbor to the north. 

About a year ago the Department of 
Commerce published a report entitled 
“The United States in the World Econ- 
omy.” This publication has attracted 
considerable attention both within the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
not because it reflects any new discov- 
eries or any new short-cut methods for 
guiding the conduct of the foreign trader. 
It merely focuses special attention upon 
the experience of this country in the field 
of international trade and finance during 
the period from the close of the first 
world war to the beginning of the present 
conflict. Many of the lessons which we 
can learn from the history of this ex- 
perience relate to well-known economic 
doctrine, but by presenting them in con- 
crete terms we can understand more 
fully how we can profit in the future by 
our past experiences. For example, any- 
one familiar with the mechanism of in- 
ternational exchange knows that inter- 
national trade in its broader sense—that 
is, trade which includes all types of inter- 
national commercial transactions—is a 
two-way affair; that in the final analysis 
imports finance exports; and that any 
ill-advised methods of moving domestic 
products into foreign markets will even- 
tually bring about dislocations the ulti- 
mate consequence of which is a shrink- 
age in the total flow of international 
trade. There is nothing academic or 
theoretical about this, since, in this study, 
we have experience and not an econ- 
omist’s textbook as a guide. 

In profiting by the lessons of past ex- 
perience we need to view international 
trade in terms of benefits in which each 
nation may share. One nation’s ex- 
ports are another nation’s imports. 
Scund economic conditions must prevail 
at each end if restrictive bottlenecks are 
not to develop. The general principles 
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which have been accepted as a basis for 
achieving a post-war world economy 
which is to be free from such bottlenecks 
are set forth in article 7 of the so-called 
Master Lend-Lease Agreements, the first 
of which was signed by the United States 
and Great Britain in February 1942. 
This article provided that in the final de- 
termination of benefits exchanged under 
the Lend-Lease Agreements, the terms 
and conditions should be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two coun- 
tries but to promote “mutually advan- 
tageous economic relations between 
them and the furtherance of world-wide 
economic relations.” The text amplifies 
this principle by stressing the necessity 
of expanding, by both international and 
domestic measures, employment as well 
as the production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods. These principles 
recognize the fact that a stable and 
peaceful world assumes the maintenance 
of a high level of production, a maximum 
level of employment, and a correspond- 
ingly high volume of international trade. 
In other words, the world community 
cannot long remain highly prosperous in 
some areas if economically unstable and 
depressed in others. 

I want to emphasize that this does not 
necessarily imply uniform standards of 
living throughout a world in which hab- 
its of living, customs, traditions, and 
climatic conditions vary widely. We need 
not talk in terms of a millenium in order 
to recognize the fundamentals of this all- 
important problem. We do know, how- 
ever, that whenever a people is forced 
into a sharp downward change in exist- 
ing standards the cumulative forces of 
instability breed a desire to find a way 
out. Frequently the methods employed 
tend to become highly explosive and 
therefore productive of disturbances else- 
where. 

In attempting to outline some of the 
things that should be done in order to 
achieve the objectives of high levels of 
production and trade it is perhaps easier 
to say what should not be done than to 
state in simple terms the exact things 
that should be done. I know an over-all 
answer is often not possible unless we 
oversimplify the problem itself. Yet 
this: often proves dangerous because it 
tends to place all the emphasis on one 
facet of the broader problem. It is such 
a simple but unsound method which 
often leads to simple questions designed 
to suggest an equally simple answer— 
Should we give our goods away?; or, 
should we send our money abroad? The 
first carries the tacit assumption—even 
though the questioner would probably 
not admit it—that we necessarily live in 
a world of conflict and economic chaos 
and that we can isolate ourselves by 
“minding our own business.” 

The important thing is that whatever 
we do should provide a benefit and that, 
whatever the contribution, it serves the 
purpose of creating a condition under 
which we can actually accept things that 
are offered in exchange, be they goods 
or services or some other benefit. As to 
the question of “sending our money 
abroad,” the phrase carries implications 
without expressing any real meaning. 
The inference is that investment outside 
the country is unnecessary, unproduc- 
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tive, and economically unsound. The 
truth is that trade and investment go 
together. Obviously, investment made 
abroad purely for the sake of achieving 
special temporary gains or for satisfying 
a momentary speculative urge serves no 
useful purpose. More important, it con- 
tributes nothing to the maintenance of 
that very stability which is so essential 
to a healthy world economy. This holds 
true in any investment market, domestic 
or foreign. , 


Trade and Investment 


I refer to these two particular types of 
question largely for the purpose of bring- 
ing our problem into focus. They pro- 
ject themselves almost invariably when 
the problem of post-war international 
economic relationships is viewed from 
an emotional angle. I think it is fair to 
say that one of the greatest dangers con- 
fronting us at the present time is that 
some of us may again fall into the error, 
as we did after the last war, of seeking 
solutions to strictly economic problems 
through an emotional approach. Let us 
therefore look at the problem of inter- 
national investment from the stand- 
point of practical meaning. Until the 
first world war, the United States was a 
net debtor nation. During the nine- 
teenth century our growth and expan- 
sion resulted to a substantial degree 
from our borrowing in foreign markets. 
By the third quarter of the centry, or 
even before, the necessity of making in- 
terest and dividend payments to our 
creditors provided us with a good market 
abroad for agricultural and other prod- 
ucts. These investments were, of 
course, of a sound character and both 
trade and foreign borrowing during our 
developmental years moved together on 
a high level. Both we and our creditors 
benefited in the process. 

The world has abundant resources 
that call for development. Such devel- 
opment in many cases is possible only 
through the use of foreign capital. 
These reSources are thus the basis of 
mutual benefits to debtor and creditor 
alike. They are potential factors in the 
achievement and maintenance of high 
employment and production throughout 
the world. Again, trade and investment 
go together. 

Let me turn once more to the publica- 
tion, The United States in the World 
Economy.’ I want to call your special 
attention to a section in which the vol- 
ume of imports into the United States is 
examined alongside the index of indus- 
trial production. The relationship is 
very close for reasons which are fairly 
clear. A subStantial part of our im- 
ports consists of raw materials and semi- 
finished products which are essential to 
American industry. Moreover certain 
other important imported commodities 
are in increasing demand when the level 
of national income rises. Since these 
imports become the source of foreign 
buying power for American products it is 
apparent that a high level of prosperity 


2“The United States in the World Econ- 
omy,” may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., or 
from any of the Department’s field offices, at 
35 cents per copy. 
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in this country is bound to be a tremep. 
dous stimulant to world trade as g 
whole. 

This flow of exports and imports ex. 
erts a tremendous influence upon the 
stream of international trade generally, 
Many countries are dependent for g 
substantial part of their national income 
upon shipping, and unless goods flow in 
large volume their ships are idle. Many 
other countries rely upon the export of 
one or two basic raw materials as the 
principal source of foreign buying power, 
Any shrinkage in the general volume of 
trade which continuously presses down 
hard on their share will tend to bring 
about exchange controls and other re. 
strictions which, as we saw during the 
1930’s soon have repercussions in other 
markets and thus precipitate restrictive 
measures On an ever-growing scale. 
Unless, therefore, trade can be kept rela- 
tively free it tends to fall to lower and 
lower levels and in the process creates 
international friction in those quarters 
which are most seriously affected. 

Because of this interdependence of 
domestic and international trade it may 
be said that every community has an 
interest in the solution of this funda- 
mental post-war problem. In examining 
the relationship of a particular area to 
the larger community we must not be 
misled by a misinterpretation of statis. 
tics. You are all no doubt familiar with 
the common statement that, since the 
United States exports constitute only 8 or 
9 percent of our domestic production, ex- 
port markets are after all not very im- 
portant. The errors in this statement 
have been pointed out so many times that 
I shall not take time to repeat them here, 
I call attention to such false interpreta- 
tion because I want to present some sta- 
tistics relating to the Pittsburgh indus- 
trial area which also may appear at first 
glance too unimportant to merit the con- 
sideration they really deserve. 

According to the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures, the Pittsburgh area had 1.1 per- 
cent of the total number of industrial 
establishments in the United States. The 
persons employed in these establishments 
represented 2.4 percent of those simi- 
larly employed in the country as a whole. 
On the basis of total salaries and wages 
paid the corresponding percentage was 
2.8. This degree of participation by the 
Pittsburgh area in the manufacturing 
operations of the country as a whole does 
not refiect the real significance of your 
community any more than does the fig- 
ure of 9 percent reflect the real signifi- 
cance of this country’s export trade to 
our domestic economy. 

Industrial operations throughout the 
country are very closely interrelated. 
For example, much of the steel and glass 
manufactured in this area passes into 
other industrial areas. What appears at 
first to be a local interest immediately 
extends itself throughout a series of both 
domestic markets and foreign markets. 
Our automobiles, to cite a simple exam- 
ple, are well Known all over the world. 
These motorcars are in part your prod- 
uct. This example could be multiplied 
many times, particularly in the case of 
an industrial area such as that centering 
around Pittsburgh in which the diversifi- 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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International Investment 
Position of United States 


NDER THE influence of wartime 

developments, foreign balances and 
investments in the United States in- 
creased until, as of September 1944, they 
exceeded United States holdings abroad 
by an amount estimated at some $1,200,- 
000,000 ‘table 1). By a widely accepted 
although somewhat technical criterion, 
therefore, the United States has become, 
at least for the time being, a “debtor” 
nation. 

With respect to long-term investments 
only—which comprise the chief earning 
assets involved—the United States is still 
a substantial creditor, although its net 
holdings are much smaller than in 
former years. On either basis, whether 
measured by total assets or by long-term 
investments only, the United States is 
far from being, as sometimes supposed, 
the greatest creditor nation of all time 


International Investment Posi- 
tion of the United States, 
1944 
{In billions of dollars] 
Assets (United States invest- 
ments abroad): 
Long-term: 
0 oe 
Foreign dollar bonds- . 
Miscellaneous private- 1. 
United States Govern- 
ment ; 


3 
7 
0 


Total long-term 10.6 
Short-term: 
Private- : 0< 


3 
Official a 
Total short-term 0.5 
Total assets _- 11.1 
Liabilities (Foreign invest- 
ments in the United 
States) : 
Long-term 
Direct - ae 
Preferred and common 
stocks ae 
Corporate and govern- 
ment bonds 7 
Miscellaneous 6 


Total long-term 6.2 
Short-term: 
Private __ 2.8 
Official _ 3.3 


Total short-term. 4 6.1 


. 12.3 


) posi- 


Total liabilities_ 


Net creditor (4+) or debtor ( 
tion of the United States: 


On long-term account-__-_-_-- 4.4 
On short-term account--- 5.6 
Net position 1.2 


September 


By Rosert L. Sammons, International 
Economics and Statistics Unit, Bu- 


reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


by comparison either with its own past 
experience or with that of the United 
Kingdom. 

It probably would be a mistake to at- 
tribute any profound significance to the 
net position indicated by the present 
estimates, especially in view of its prob- 
ably short-run character. The excess of 
liabilities may be quickly eliminated after 
the war by the utilization of foreign 
dollar balances to pay for United States 
exports or by their conversion and with- 
drawal in the form of gold. In this con- 
nection, the net debtor position appears 
small indeed by comparison with the 
huge gold stock held by the United States, 
which amounted to $20,825,000,000 at the 
end of September 1944. . 

The estimate of the net position de- 
pends to a significant extent on several 
more or less arbitrary decisions as to the 
types of assets and liabilities included 
and the methods of valuation employed. 
It may also be open to question whether 
the value of outstanding assets and lia- 
bilities, however determined, affords the 
most significant criterion of a country’s 
creditor-debtor position. 


W hat Is a Creditor Nation? 


Part of the confusion regarding the 
position of the United States as an inter- 
national creditor or debtor seems to be 
attributable to different conceptions of 
the meaning of these terms. At least 
four interpretations are possible, and it is 











During the war the Treasury 
Department, under due executive 
and legislative authority, has con- 
ducted a census of foreign property 
in the United States and a census 
of American property abroad. Be- 
cause of the mandatory nature of 
these surveys, the results will be 
more complete in coverage and 
more accurate in detail than esti- 
mates thus far compiled by the 
Department of Commerce. Final 
tabulations from these reports are 
not yet available, but they are ex- 
pected to show larger assets on 
both sides of the account than 
those given herewith. 




















od 





not always clear which concept is em- 
ployed in contemporary discussion. 

The four possible criteria are: The net- 
outstanding basis, the net-income basis, 
the net-movement basis, and the invest- 
ment-potential basis. 


NET-OUTSTANDING BasIs 


This is the concept most commonly 
employed and may be defined simply as 
the excess or deficit of a nation’s invest- 
ments abroad over foreign investments 
within its territories. This method, 
which was used in measuring the net 
position in the opening paragraphs, in- 
volves merely an evaluation and summa- 
tion of a country’s outstanding assets 
and liabilities on international account. 

‘While the concept is simple, its applica- 
tion involves matters of judgment, espe- 
cially with reference to the types of hold- 
ings to be included. 

Residence of the owner, rather than 
nationality, is probably the most signifi- 
cant test of whether an obligation is in- 
ternational in character. Thus, invest- 
ments abroad of all residents of the 
United States, regardless of nationality, 
are herein considered part of this coun- 
try’s “foreign investments,” while even 
the holdings of United States securities 
by American citizens more or less perma- 
nently residing abroad must be consid- 
ered as foreign investments in the United 
States. 

Holdings which do not ordinarily give 
rise to payments with respect to prin- 
cipal or service are omitted from the 
present estimates. Personal property 
(such as homes or objects of art), prop- 
erty of charitable, religious, and educa- 
tional institutions, and governmental 
property held for governmental use 
(such as embassies and military instal- 
lations) are thus excluded. Moreover, 
intergovernmental obligations resulting 
from World War I are also excluded. 

Bank deposits, although not strictly 
speaking an “investment,” are custom- 
arily counted along with other short- 
term claims in computing gross assets 
and liabilities outstanding. However, 
the question which naturally follows 
from this treatment is how to consider 
earmarked gold, which, at least from 
the owner’s point of view, is very similar 
to foreign exchange reServes held in the 
form of deposits in a gold standard 
country. In other words, why distin- 
guish between foreign “official” holdings 
of dollar balances in New York and ear- 
marked gold held for the account of the 
same foreign official entities, principally 
central banks and governments? Such 
gold amounted to $3,834,000,000 at the 
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end of September 1944, the date covered 
by table 1. 

The distinction lies in the fact that 
foreign deposits constitute a potential 
claim on the monetary -reServes — the 
gold stock—of the United States, while 
gold earmarked on foreign account is 
held here simply as a matter of con- 
venience and does not form part of these 
reserves. The physical withdrawal from 
the country of gold held under earmark 
has no effect on the monetary reserve 
position of the United States, while the 
withdrawal of dollar balances would 
tend to reduce its gold reserves. 

As a potential claim on the real re- 
sources—goods and _  services—of the 
United States, earmarked gold and dol- 
lar balances are probably of equal im- 
portance. But in this sense, all gold 
wherever held is a potential claim on 
United States resources, limited only by 
the cost of shipment and the willing- 
ness of its foreign owners so to make use 
of it. By the same token, the United 
States gold stock constitutes a potential 
claim on the goods and services of other 
countries. 

The problems of valuation are also 
complex. Bonds, for instance, may be 
stated at par or market value, while 
equity investments, such as common 
stocks, offer three alternatives: par, 
market, or book value. The methods 
used in this article are described in the 
methodological note appended, but it 
may be noted here that if par rather 
than market values had been used to 
measure current United States holdings 
of foreign dollar bonds, the net-debtor 
position would have been considerably 
smaller.’ 


1In previous estimates by the Department 
of Commerce, including those presented in 
the accompanying chart for years prior to 
1944, foreign dollar bonds have been com- 
puted at par rather than market values. 
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As a statement of international assets 
and liabilities, the debtor-creditor posi- 
tion is significant in two major respects. 
In the first place, from the standpoint of 
of countries that may have balance-of- 
payments problems, it measures the 
amount of international assets which 
may be subject to at least partial liquida- 
tion, depending upon their nature and 
ownership, to meet either short-run for- 
eign exchange deficiencies or more severe 
strains such as those associated with 
wartime or post-war dislocations. The 
converse of this situation, from the view- 
point of the country in which the assets 
are located, is the possible effect that 
such liquidations might have on its 
securities and commodity markets or its 
monetary reserves. 

Secondly, the creditor-debtor position, 
especially on long-term account, is sig- 
nificant for the bearing on the current 
balance-of-payments position of invest- 
ment service—that is, income and amor- 
tization payments resulting from inter- 
national investments. This aspect of 
the question, ordinarily the more impor- 
tant, leads to the second of the four basic 
criteria suggested for judging a country’s 
creditor-debtor position. 


NET-INCOME BasIs 


This concept involves basing the deci- 
sion as to whether a country is a creditor 
nation on whether it receives more in- 
come on investments abroad than is paid 
out to foreigners on their investments in 
the country. This criterion may yield 
very different results from the net-out- 
standing approach, especially if large 
amounts are held in liquid form yielding 
little or no return. 


NET-MOVEMENT BasISs 


Familiar from writings of the nine- 
teenth century, the net-movement basis 
does not specifically involve the deter- 
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‘Data for direct and “other” long-term foreign investments in the United States are for 
1929 instead of 1930, and for 1934 instead of 1933. 


* As of September 30. 
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mination of whether a country is 4 
debtor or a creditor, but whether, cyr. 
rently, it is borrowing or lending. It ig 
obvious that a creditor country, as qe. 
fined by either of the first two criterig 
discussed, could at any given time be 
either a net exporter or importer of 
capital. 


POTENTIAL-INVESTMENT BasIs 


The potential capacity of the Uniteg 
States to provide capital for foreign in. 
vestment appears to lie behind the some. 
times voiced expectation. that, at the 
close of the war, the United States wi) 
be “the greatest creditor country the 
world has ever known.” This is again q 
completely different criterion and one 
far less subject to accurate appraisal 
than any of the foregoing. A country’s 
potential foreign-investment capacity 
depends on a number of factors, includ. 
ing the volume of private and corporate 
savings, the willingness to invest abroad, 
the availability of foreign investment op. 
portunities, and the ability to create and 
maintain a surplus on trade and service 
account. 


Position of the United States 


The accompanying chart shows the 
varying position of the United States 
over the past 30 years, based on the best 
estimates of outstanding assets and 
liabilities available. Although the data 
for all years are not strictly comparable 
(see methodological note), the trends 
shown are unquestionably significant. 
Present foreign long-term holdings of 
the United States are only about two- 
thirds of their previous maximum of 
$15 200,000,000 in 1930. By comparison 
with the British experience, moreover, 
the United States has scarcely ap- 
proached the total foreign long-term 
investment of the United Kingdom prior 
to World War II of about $19,000,000,000 
(computed at the rates of exchange then 
prevailing). 

The decrease after 1930 in United 
States foreign investments, chiefly 
through the redemption and repatria- 
tion of foreign dollar bonds and their 
decline in value. was accompanied by a 
movement of foreign capital to the 
United States prompted largely by un- 
settled political and economic conditions 
in Europe. This gave way in 1940 and 
1941 to a reduction in foreign holdings, 
principally British, to finance war pur- 
chases here. The trend reversed itself 
again, however, after the entry of the 
United States into the war, as Govern- 
ment expenditures abroad for the pro- 
curement of materials and for the pay 
and maintenance of troops resulted in 
substantial acquisitions of dollar bal- 
ances (as well as gold) by foreign 
countries. 

On interest and dividend account (the 
net-income basis) the United States was 
still a substantial net creditor in 1939, 
as shown by table 2. 

Although the war has reduced income 
from United States investments in many 
foreign areas, preliminary data indicate 
the continuation of a substantial excess 
of receipts over payments during the 
war years. 
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TABLE 2. International Investment In- 
come: Receipts and Payments by the 
United States 

{In millions of dollars] 
—_—— 
roar SIORe es | Net re- 
Year | Receipts | ments ceints 

————— na eee — - 
r , 544 | 130 414 

+4 ; 876 | 295 581 

1933... - er 417 | 1159 302 

1939. | 5Al | 250 311 

a | 











Not on this basis, either, has the 
United States ever approached the posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom as a creditor. 
Maximum net receipts of $652,000,000 in 
1929, for instance, may be compared with 
British net receipts of $1,220,000,000 in 
the same year. In 1932, the depth of 
the depression, United States net receipts 
fell to $325,000,000, compared with $730,- 
000,000 for the United Kingdom (‘com- 
puted at the old par of exchange). 

As judged by foreign investment ac- 
tivity, or the net-movement basis, the 
position of the United States underwent 
a drastic change during the interwar 
period. Beginning well before the first 
World War and continuing on until 1930 
the net movement of long-term capital 
was strongly outward, first chiefly in the 
form of debt repayment and later pre- 
dominantly in the form of new invest- 
ment of United States capital abroad. 

During the twenties this new invest- 
ment activity reached unprecedented 
proportions. In this special sense the 
United States was for a brief period the 
largest “creditor” nation of all time, al- 
though, as already noted, its aggregate 
foreign holdings never reached the total 
built up by the United Kingdom during 
more than a century of foreign invest- 
ment experience. After 1930 the flow 
was abruptly and decisively reversed, as 
new United States investment activity 
ceased, outstanding investments were 
reduced, and foreign capital sought ref- 
uge in the United States from monetary, 
economic, and _ political uncertainty 
abroad. 

From being an active investor in the 
preceding decade, the United States be- 
came during the middle and late thirties 
the greatest “borrowing” nation on rec- 
ord, although the influx of foreign capital 
was altogether unsolicited. United 
States investments abroad nevertheless 
remained larger than foreign holdings 
here until further offset by the growth 
of foreign dollar balances during the 
war, 


Changes in British Position 


As compared with its larger creditor 
position immediately prior to the war, the 
last several years have produced even 
more sweeping changes in the status of 
the United Kingdom. British invest- 
ments have undergone substantial liqui- 
dation not only in the United States but 
also in the Dominions, India, and élse- 
where, while its holdings in the war areas 
have undoubtedly suffered heavy damage. 
At the same time, foreign-owned sterling 
balances have mounted rapidly in Lon- 
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don.’ Like the United States, the United 
Kingdom may emerge from the war a 
net debtor. 

The significance of the change is, how- 
ever, altogether different for the two 
countries. This is because, first, against 
its external obligations the United States 
holds vast gold reserves, by comparison 
with which British gold stocks are very 
small. Secondly, the future balance-of- 
payments position of the United States 
is expected to be very strong and may well 
yield a substantial surplus on current ac- 
count, whereas it is generally anticipated 
that the United Kingdom will experience 
some difficulty in restoring and increas- 
ing its export trade and in otherwise 
compensating for its losses in income 
from shipping and investments, - 

In other words, the changes wrought in 
the United States position are likely to 
be more transitory than those experi- 
enced by the United Kingdom. The fu- 
ture status of the United States in this 
respect will depend largely on how for- 
eigners use their accumulated assets 
here, especially their liquid claims in the 
form of dollar balances, and on the ex- 
tent to which the United States exercises 
its large potential investment capacity. 


Significance for the Future 


A frequently commented-upon aspect 
of the present position is the prospective 
employment cf gold and dollar holdings 
by foreigners to ease the shock of the 
transition period. International eco- 
nomic stability is not likely to be quickly 
restored after the cessation of hostili- 
ties; in the meantime foreigners, can 
cover many of their essential needs from 
the United States without waiting for 
the resumption of United States lending 
or even for the full restoration of their 
own export capacities—the latter a con- 
sideration of great importance for the 
occupied areas. In Latin American 
countries large gold and dollar holdings 
will be of material assistance during the 
transition period when there may be 
some decline in the demand for and the 
price of many of their principal export 
commodities. 

Of greater importance in the long run 
would be the retention of a sizable por- 
tion of present dollar holdings as a buffer 
against future  balance-of-payments 
fluctuations. Although not adequate to 
withstand the onslaught of a world-wide 
depression of the magnitude experienced 
in the early thirties, such reserves would 
help temporarily to counterbalance var- 
iations in dollars supplied by the United 
States and thus to prevent unfavorable 
repercussions on United States exports 
and the United States economy. In this 
sense, of course, the proposed Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund would act as an 
additional and more systematic stabi- 
lizing factor. The gold reserves of for- 
eign countries, wherever held, also would 
be of assistance in this regard. 

The net-creditor position of the United 
States on long-term account—currently 
estimated at some $4,400,000,000—is 


?See “Sterling Balances and Britain’s Ex- 
ternal Debt,” ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 28 and November 4 and 11, 1944. 
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small by almost any standard.of com- 
parison. It is less than one-half of the 
net position of the United States in 1930, 
although the national wealth and income 
have expanded greatly since that time. 
It is only about one-fourth of the maxi- 
mum creditor position reached by the 
United Kingdom, whose population and 
resources are much smaller than those 
of this country. 

These comparisons suggest that there 
may be an opportunity for a substantial 
expansion in United States investments 
abroad in the post-war period. Whether 
such an expansion is feasible and de- 
sirable will largely depend on the fol- 
lowing factors: 

1. The existence of productive and 
profitable investment opportunities 
abroad and the willingness of foreigners 
to accept, and of Americans to invest, 
capital on mutually advantageous terms. 

2. The maintenance of a reasonably 
regular and continued outfiow of United 
States capital with no abrupt declines in 
the amount invested, such as occurred 
in 1928-29 and again in 1931. 

3. The willingness of this country to 
adopt policies which will permit the 
servicing of the investments during the 
capital outflow and after it has ceased. 
This means not only the liberalization of 
commercial policy to allow for a substan- 
tial expansion in imports but also the 
pursuit of domestic policies which will 
promote a high level of production and 
employment, and hence a large demand 
for foreign, as well as domestic, goods 
and services. 


Methodology and Sources 


There follows a brief description of the 
assets and liabilities included in table 1 
and of the methods used in arriving at the 
1944 values. Particular attention is di- 
rected to the qualification mentioned in the 
box insert at the head of this article. 


UNITED STATES INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


Private short-term assets are those re- 
ported by banks and brokers on the Treas- 
ury Department’s foreign exchange forms. 
Foreign short-term assets of commercial 
and industrial companies are not covered 
except to the extent that they are included 
in direct investments. Government short- 
term assets include deposits with foreign 
depositaries plus advance payments and 
other short-term claims arising out of 
the procurement of materials abroad for war 
purposes. 

Direct investments comprise mainly for- 
eign branches and subsidiaries of American 
corporations. In general, the value is that 
shown on the books of the foreign enter- 
prise, as reported to the Department of 
Commerce at the end of 1940, adjusted for 
known or estimated changes since that date 
due to reinvested earnings, new capital in- 
vestments or withdrawals, and changes in 
the intercompany accounts. Foreign dollar 
bonds are shown at $1,700,000,000, their 
market value; the corresponding par value 
would be $2,500,000,000. (For years prior 
to 1944 foreign dollar bonds were valued at 
par.) Miscellaneous private long-term in- 
vestments are arbitrarily estimated at 
$1,000,000,000; the results of the Treasury 
survey will provide for the first time accu- 
rate data on this type of investment. 

It has been considered proper to include 
here only those long-term foreign assets of 
the United States Government which bear 
some semblance to regular commercial trans- 
actions. The figure of $600,000,000 includes 
the outstanding balance of the Reconstruc- 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Needs of Inter-American 
Transportation Facilities 


HIS WORLD WAR has taught the 

Americas the bitter lesson that the 
Western Hemisphere’s_ transportation 
systems need to be improved for mili- 
tary defense of the hemisphere and for 
maintenance of essential civilian serv- 
ices. Only by depriving the civilian 
economies in the Americas of their nor- 
mal transportation facilities has there 
been possible the tremenduous mobiliza- 
tion of hemisphere economic resources 
for war. 


THE AMERICAN HEMISPHERE 


By Mayor GENERAL JULIAN L. 
ScHLEY, Assistant Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


Today all the American republics 
stand in need of more transportation 
facilities. The economic loss to busi- 
ness and trade is serious. War demands 
on transportation and deterioration of 
equipment and facilities have contrib- 
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uted to shortages of food and price ip. 
flation in many countries in this Hemj- 
sphere. 

The importance of transportation to 
the American republics is obvious. The 
improvement of lines of transportation 
has been studied by virtually every in- 
ter-American meeting or conference 
since the First International Conference 
of American States at Washington in 
1889. The need for improvement and 
protection of inter-American transpor- 
tation also was emphasized by the First 
World War. Since that time the Amer- 
icas have organized many conferences 
and commissions to promote land, 
water, and air transportation. 


Improvement Necessary 


Much, it is true, has been done in the 
past to improve and develop hemisphere 
transportation, but it has taken the 
kind of a war we are waging today—a 
total war on a truly global scale in which 
whole economies as well as populations 
of nations are involved in the conflict— 
to demonstrate the imperious necessity 
for far greater improvement and de- 
velopment of inter-American transpor- 
tation for hemisphere defense than was 
envisaged before this war. Moreover, 
we in the Americas must face the fact 
that if post-war world security is pred- 
icated on expanded international trade, 
increased economic development, and 
higher standards of living, extensive im- 
provement and development of hemi- 
sphere transportation will be needed to 
attain these post-war objectives. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in Sep- 
tember 1939, almost immediately focused 
attention on the vital importance of land, 
water, and air transportation systems 
in this hemisphere. The transportation 
situation became particularly acute in 
ocean shipping. 


Ocean Shipping 


Before the war, about a third of the 
trade of the 20 other American republics 
was with Europe. Within a short time 
after the conflict in Europe began, there 
came a cancelation of European steam- 
ship services as ships were given war 
assignments or, in the case of the Axis 
and Axis-controlled countries, became 
immobilized in ports. The other Amer- 
icas had to turn to the United States 
for new markets and for supplies for- 
merly imported in part from Europe. 

As United States vessels were with- 
drawn under the Neutrality Act from bel- 
ligerent zones, many were reassigned to 
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inter-American shipping routes. As a 
result, United States shipping services 
to the oth-r Americas actually increased 
temporarily after the beginning of the 
war in Europe, but the increase of United 
States and Brazilian shipping and of 
chartered neutral tonnage only partially 
offset the loss to the Americas of shipping 
services of the principal European mari- 
time powers. Moreover, after Pearl 
Harbor it became necessary to withdraw 
most of the best United States ships from 
the inter-American trade for war tasks. 
This withdrawal resulted in a critical 
shipping shortage which continues as 
war demands for shipping mount, despite 
the shipbuilding program and the in- 
creasingly effective protection against 
the Axis submarines. ‘ 


Air Transportation 


In the field of air transportation, the 
Americas had become alarmed even be- 
fore the outbreak of war by the fact that 
there were more than 10,000 route miles 
of completely Axis-controlled air lines in 
South America. In April 1941, an organ- 
ization was established by the United 
States Government to help replace these 
Axis-controlled air lines. This change 
was brought about through the cooper- 
ation of many of the American republics 
and by means of aircraft and financial 
assistance provided by the United States 
through the American Republics Aviation 
Division of the Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration. 

Withdrawal of passenger ocean liners 
from the sea lanes between the Ameri- 
cas for war assignments and increased 
submarine attacks on shipping diverted 
passenger traffic to the inter-American 
commercial air lines, taxing their capac- 
ity. Demands for passenger, air-express, 
and air-cargo space continue to be far 
in excess of space available on com- 
mercial transport planes, although con- 
siderable improvement has cccurred in 
recent months through the supply of 
more planes to the inter-American air 
carriers. Altogether, 131 nonmilitary 
planes of pre-Pearl Harbor manufacture 
were shipped to the other Americas 
between December 7, 1941, and August 
31, 1944, to help maintain essential civil 
air services south of the border. 


Land Transportation 


In contrast to the improvement in 
recent months in inter-American air 
transportation, the land-transportation 
situation recently has become more 
acute in respect to both rail and motor 
transport. All of the American republics 
are experiencing increasing difficulty in 
keeping their rail, bus, and motortruck 
services in operation because of the 
deterioration of equipment and facilities, 
the difficulty of obtaining replacement 
Materials and spart parts, and because 
of the fuel and tire shortages. Impair- 
ment of rail and motortruck service has 
contributed to a large extent to the short- 
age of food and to rising prices due to 
the resulting difficulty in moving food- 
Stuffs to markets. 
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Inter-Agency Cooperation 


Because of the importance of cooper- 
ating with the other American republics 
in keeping transportation systems oper- 
ating as efficiently as possible, the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs in August 
1944, raised its Transportation Division 
to the status of a Department within 
the Office. This Department of Trans- 
portation is furnishing the services of 
technicians to advise other American 
Republics on maintenance and opera- 
tional methods. This work is carried on 
in collaboration with the Department of 
State, War Shipping Administration, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Army, Navy, and 
other agencies. 

The most extensive program so far 
undertaken in connection with trans- 
portation by the Department of Trans- 
portation of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs has been the sending of a United 
States Railway Mission to Mexico. This 


Mission is assisting in the rehabilitation 
of certain key lines of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico to help the railways carry 
increased loads of such strategic ma- 
terials as lead, zinc, antimony, copper, 
and fibers. Under this program, a large 
number of Mexican National Railways 
mechanics are being trained in railroad 
shops in the United States. The Office of 
Inter-American Affairs has also sent rail- 
way missions to Bolivia, Ecuador, and 
Colombia to counsel and advise on rail- 
way matters. Highway transportation 
advise has been given also by United 
States technicians of the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs in Mexico, Central 
America, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Paraguay. The Office’s Department of 
Transportation has also provided con- 
sultative assistance to other American 
republics in the fields of air transporta- 
tion and ocean shipping and has spon- 
sored the training of civil-aviation per- 
sonnel from the other Americas both in 
the United States and in their own coun- 
tries. 
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Inter-American Defense Board 


Recently the Inter-American Defense 
Board made public a report by its com- 
mittee on inter-American transportation 
which not only frankly reveals the defi- 
ciencies of hemisphere transportation 
systems but also makes valuable recom- 
mendations for their correction. A 
resolution adopted on the basis of this 
report contains many of these recom- 
mendations, including the proposed crea- 
tion of an Inter-American Office of 
Transportation to coordinate all the 
inter-American agencies and congresses 
at present concerned with transportation, 
including transportation experts of the 
armed forces. This resolution has been 
forwarded by the Defense Board to the 
governments of the American republics. 

The Inter-American Defense Board, it 
will be recalled, was created in March 
1942, its charter having been contained 
in the resolutions of the Third Meeting 
of American Foreign Ministers held at 
Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. It is 


composed of delegations of Army, Navy, 
and air officers from the American re- 
publics. Its duties are to consider meas- 
ures necessary for the defense of the 
continent. Its committee on _ inter- 
American transportation, appointed on 
January 10, 1944, comprised the follow- 
ing delegates: Maj. Gen. J. G. Ord, United 
States, chairman; Col. Juan Jones-Parra, 
Venezuela; Col. Armando Revoredo, 
Peru; Col. Stenio Caio de Albuquerque, 
Brazil; and Lt. Guillermo Hernandez 
Sagarra, Mexico. 

Although the Inter-American Defense 
Board’s resolution and accompanying re- 
port admittedly are concerned primarily 
with the military needs of hemisphere 
transportation, there is no question that 
its findings and recommendations are 
pertinent to post-war civilian needs for 
improved hemisphere’ transportation. 
The post-war plans to increase inter- 
American trade and to open up unde- 
veloped areas in South America will re- 
sult in greater demands on transporta- 
tion systems than the traffic they carried 
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before the war. Furthermore, when the 
war ends, we may expect tourist traye] 
among the Americas to be resumed on 
an increasing scale. 

The resolution and accompanying re. 
port also contain recommendations cop. 
cerning standardization of transporta. 
tion equipment, including railway track 
gage, and cargo-loading and aviation 
ground installations, and also flying 
equipment, which hold important impli. 
cations for manufacturers of land, water 
and air transportation equipment. For 
example, the building of railway track ip 
2 gages only—United States standarg 
gage and 1-meter gage—is recommended 
in the resolution. At present there are 
10 different gages of railway track in 
Latin America’s 88,000 miles of railway, 


RESOLUTION AND REPORT OF Boarp 


The resolution on_ transportation 
adopted by the Defense Board declares 
that: 


(1) The maintenance of an adequate and 
efficient ground, water, and air transporta- 
tion system is vital to the security of the 
Western Hemisphere and (2) in planning the 
development of transportation in peacetime 
it is necessary to consider military require. 
ments and to provide for such measures as 
will assure service as nearly adequate as pos- 
sible during emergencies. 


The Inter-American Defense Board resolves: 


1. To recommend to the American re. 
publics that they continue their efforts 
toward improvement and integration of 
their ground, water, and air transporta- 
tion systems. 

2. To recommend to the American re- 
publics that their joint efforts toward 
improvement of transportation be duly 
coordinated, and that an Inter-American 
Office of Transportation be created to 
coordinate all the inter-American agen- 
cies and congresses which are at present 
concerned with this subject, including 
transportation experts of the armed 
forces. Such an inter-American organi- 
zation should not, of course, be incon- 
sistent with the establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization in this 
field. 

3. To recommend to the American re- 
publics that in their plans for the de- 
velopment of transportation, the many 
specific suggestions for improving the 
military efficiency of the Hemisphere 
transportation system mentioned in the 
report which accompanies this resolution, 
but not included herein, be adopted by 
the republics and pushed to completion 
at the earliest practicable date. Among 
these specific items the following are 
particularly emphasized from the point 
of view of Hemisphere defense: 

(a) Standardization of transportation 
equipment and operating procedures, in- 
cluding cargo-handling machinery at 
terminals and _ particularly _ railroad 
gages, adopting the standard gage (4 feet 
814 inches) as a primary gage and the 
1-meter (3 feet 314 inches) as a possible 
alternate; 

(b) Availability of sufficient merchant 
shipping to meet any emergency and to 
support the naval forces, which could 
be provided through: 

(1) The maintenance of the largest 
profitable number of Hemisphere flag- 
ships in operation; 

(2) The maintenance of an adequate 
reserve of ships, inactive in commerce 
but in readiness for use; and 

(3) The preservation of a stand-by 
basis of enough shipyards to guarantee 
quick resumption of large-scale ship- 
building, if needed; 

(c) Development of civil airways along 
the lines of the strategic air bases now 
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in existence or projected, where such 
development is practicable; 

(ad) Freedom of transit and technical 
stop for civil aircraft and emergency stop 
of military aircraft of the American Re- 
publics for repair and fuel; 

(e) Full exchange of weather informa- 
tion, unifying the procedures for collec- 
tion, evaluation, and dissemination of 
weather reports; and 

(f) Establishment of inter-American 
institutions to give complete training to 
flight and ground crews, including pilots, 
navigators, radiomen, weather observers, 
mechanics, engineers, communication 
experts, and all other personnel required 
to operate a Hemisphere system of air- 
ways, in order that such personnel may 
be qualified under uniform standards of 
competency and be indoctrinated in the 
military features of air transportation. 

4. To recommend to the American 
republics that they recognize the need 
of supporting through direct subsidies 
or other open and nondiscriminatory 
means any transportation facilities 
which, while not commercially self- 
supporting, are nevertheless necessary 
for the defense of this Hemisphere, con- 
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sidering such support as a wise invest- 
ment in their joint security. 


The report that accompanies the 
resolution points out that the Third 
Meeting of American Foreign Ministers 
held at Rio de Janeiro a few weeks after 
Japan’s attack on the United States 
made a comprehensive recommendation 
in its Resolution IV, “Mobilization of 
Transportation Facilities’, for the im- 
provement and development of trans- 
portation resources in this Hemisphere. 
“Although adopted under the pressure of 
a sudden attack, it is still applicable to- 
day and doubtless will continue to be 
applicable in the post-war period,” the 
report says of this resolution of the Rio 
de Janeiro conference. 

Attention also is called in the re- 
port to the five recommendations on 
transportation made by the delegates at 
the First Conference of Commissions of 
Inter-American Development held in 
May 1944, at New York City. “These 





RAILROADS OF LATIN AMERICA 


This map of railways in the other Americas 
iMustrates the comparative lack of railway de- 
velopment in the interior of Central and South 
Amecrica—cspecially of trans-continental lati- 
tudinal rail lines. Note the tendency of rail 
networks to extend fan-wise into the interior 
from principal scaports, with few or no con- 
nections between major coastal cities. 
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recommendations, which include a pro- 
posal for an Inter-American Trans- 
portation Congress, are commended as 
meriting the sympathetic and energetic 
support of the American republics,” the 
report states. 

Discussing hemisphere transportation 
requirements, the report reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Land, water, and air routes developed 
to meet commercial needs will continue 
to form the backbone of future military 
transportation in the Americas. It is 
essential, however, that the possible mili- 
tary needs be kept in mind during the de- 
velopment of these commercial routes 
and that, where absolutely necessary, 
the commercial routes be supplemented 
by routes which are primarily required 
for military purposes. 

“It is also essential that a hemispheric 
point of view be adopted in planning for 
the future, so that a single integrated 
transportation system may link all the 
American Hemisphere. It is desirable 
that land, water, and air routes be mutu- 
ally suporting so that no part of the hem- 
isphere may have to depend upon a single 
form of transportation, no matter how 
well that single form may be developed. 
Only thus can the Americas reduce to a 
minimum the improvision and expansion 
necessary when their peacetime trans- 
portation system is called upon to meet 
wartime requirements.” 

The report's observations on stand- 
ardization also are a significant contri- 
bution to future improvement and de- 
velopment of hemisphere transportation. 

“Standardization of transportation 
equipment,” the report declares, “is im- 
portant in peace, but essential in war. 
The hemispheric transportation system 
should be standardized in order to reduce 
the cost of development and mainte- 
nance, to promote operational efficiency, 
to eliminate structural and mechanical 
obstacles to the movement of convey- 
ances, and to assure the ready replace- 
ment of equipment in any emergency. 

“In adopting standard models and de- 
signs, the Americas should be guided by 
two considerations: the need to keep 
conversion at a minimum by utilizing as 
much as possible of the present system, 
and the need to guarantee maintenance 
and replacement under any conditions 
by employing supplies and equipment 
available from manufacturers in this 
Hemisphere. The peacetime require- 
ments for money invested in spare parts 
and reserve equipment, and the wartime 
requirements for materials committed 
in such extra equipment, would be re- 
duced to a minimum by standardization. 

“In view of the military advantages of 
standardized material produced in this 
hemisphere, the producers should study 
the financial capacities of the various 
American republics and make financial 
arrangements which can be met by these 
nations. Standardization would be more 
feasible if the prices, conditions of pay- 
ment, and quality could compete advan- 
tageously with what might be offered 
from outside the hemisphere. In fur- 
therance of the policy of common use of 
facilities available for a joint defense, 
which may even envisage the use of joint 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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ECRET HOPES of many small boys 

in Great Britain and Canada of hav- 
ing to go barefooted during the summers 
for the duration have failed to mate- 
rialize; nevertheless, higher birthrates 
and less leather for civilian consumption 
have caused a serious shortage of chil- 
dren’s shoes in both countries. 


Great Britain’s Dilemma 


Great Britain’s juvenile-footwear situ- 
ation probably has caused more dissen- 
sion than has any other phase of wartime 
retailing in that country. As early as 
October 1941, an acute shortage of in- 
fants’ and children’s shoes was noted in 
all parts of the British Isles. In 1935, 
production of juvenile shoes made wholly 
or mainly of leather amounted to 
30,500,000 pairs, according to a reliable 
trade publication. By 1942 the esti- 
mated output had dropped to 25,500,000 
pairs. After rubber and crepe soles were 
prohibited the situation became particu- 
larly serious, since approximately 50 per- 
cent of the children’s shoes manufac- 
tured in Leicester had crepe soles. 
Furthermore, upwards of 12,000,000 pairs 
of children’s play shoes and rubber Well- 
ington boots were said to have been im- 
ported into Great Britain in 1938. Cur- 
tailment of such imports naturally added 
to the difficulty. 

Consumer complaints rang loudly in 
the ears of British authorities as the 
shortage became more and more alarm- 
ing. Indignant mothers protested that 
no shoe available would last a robust, 
active child a week on a wet playground. 
Furthermore, it was almost impossible to 
get a proper fit, they said, owing to the 
fact that in the cheaper grades only one 
type of last was being used. Sandals, 
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Children’s Shoes— 


“Problem Child” in Britain and Canada 


By Cuartorte R. Bupp, Leather Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


apparently, were the only type of chil- 
dren’s play shoes that had been licensed. 

Retailers maintained that manufac- 
turers had been directed to make chil- 
dren’s shoes from offal and substitutes; 
that the initial production maximum was 
based on standards corresponding to 
those established for adults, whereas a 
child requires three pairs of shoes to an 
adult’s one pair. Every reputable re- 
tailer, it was claimed, had such a long 
waiting list for brand-name shoes that 
children had outgrown the sizes specified 
by the time the orders could be filled. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


Toward the end of 1942, when the 
public began to realize that anything 
approaching adequate supplies of chil- 
dren’s footwear could not be expected 
until after the war, it was decided to form 
a shoe exchange where footwear that had 
been outgrown might be passed on to 
other children. Precautions were taken 
to safeguard the children’s health by 
thoroughly sterilizing the shoes. This 





se © STB Fa: 


“Test” models with plastic soles. Model in center has a stuck-on laminated plastic sole; the 


others have sewn thermo-plastic soles in blue and sea green, respectively. 


plan proved fairly successful and helped 
somewhat to relieve the situation. 

An attempt was made by the Board of 
Trade to remedy the shortage by increas. 
ing output of infants’ and children’s 
footwear even at the expense of produc- 
tion of boots and shoes for adults. Al- 
though this action has resulted in gq 
steady increase in production of juvenile 
footwear in Great Britain during the last 
2 years, there is still considerable contro- 
versy as to exactly how much the situa- 
tion has improved. 

As late as 1943, educational authorities 
stated that absenteeism in _ British 
schools was increasing greatly because 
children had no shoes to wear or because 
parents refused to allow their offspring 
to attend school in shoes which would 
easily become water-soaked. Teachers 
in various parts of the country confirmed 
these statements. 

Consumers and retailers alike main- 
tain that supplies are still far from 
adequate; retailers claim that despite 
the larger allotments, it has been impos- 
sible to build up a reserve stock because 
of the huge backlog of demand. Girls’ 
shoes between the sizes of 6 infants’ and 
7 maidens’ seem to have been hit the 
hardest. Up until 1943 stocks of boys’ 
shoes had been inadequate, but there is 
now a generous supply of excellent 
quality boys’ shoes and boots. 

An extract from a recent London news- 
paper stated: “Children’s footwear is no 
longer in short supply. In fact, supply 
exceeds demand in most areas. Any 
shortage that may still exist is merely 
temporary. Soon all shops will be able 
to build up adequate stocks. Civilian- 
footwear control will now be free to con- 
centrate on creating a wider range of 
sizes and fittings.” 


Situation in Canada 


Members of Canada’s younger genera- 
tion have fared somewhat better than 
their British cousins so far as footwear 
is concerned, but the situation has been 
far from bright. Although production of 
juvenile footwear has been steadily in- 
creasing since the beginning of the war 
and imports have not been prohibited, 
the greatly increased birthrate in each 
of the past 3 years has sent the demand 
soaring. Here, too, the rubber shortage 
has added to the need for leather shoes; 
the few rubber-soled shoes that are avail- 
able (such as camp shoes) for the most 
part have poor wearing qualities. 

Production of juvenile footwear in 
Canada in 1935 amounted to 5,596,671 
pairs. The following year it dropped to 
5,099,788 pairs, but recovered in 1937 to 
5,543,813. In 1941 production rose to 
6,980,283 and in 1942 to 7,147,655. There 
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British display emphasizes children’s footwear. 


was a very sizable increase in output of 
children’s footwear during the first 10 
months of 1944, amounting to approxi- 
mately 2,115,000 pairs. Although it is 
generally conceded that this increase 
averted a crisis, retailers still are con- 
tending with a difficult situation. 

Stocks were in such a state of depletion 
at the beginning of 1944 that it-has been 
impossible to rebuild them to any extent 
while attempting to satisfy the record- 
breaking demand. The objective of the 
Wartime Price and Trade Board is an 
increase of slightly more than 2,000,000 
pairs for the year. Although there is still 
a shortage in babies’ and infants’ shoes, 
it is expected that speeded-up produc- 
tion soon will improve the situation. The 
growing tendency to buy better-quality 
merchandise, however, makes more low- 
grade than high-grade leather shoes 
available. 

Although Canadian children are com- 
paratively well shod, the retailer is ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty in try- 
ing to keep his customers satisfied and 
retain their good will. Shoe rationing 
does not exist in Canada, but, to prevent 
hoarding, one store carrying children’s 
shoes has made it a rule never to sell a 
pair of shoes to a customer unless the 
child is brought into the store to be fitted. 
There has been a tendency for parents 
to buy up larger sizes in advance when 
they can get them, thus magnifying the 
shortage. 

In one store, the X-ray machine which 
ordinarily would be used as a sales aid is 
now being used to discourage sales. The 
Store owner asks the child to stand on 
the machine. When, as is often the case, 
he is able to demonstrate that the shoes 
the child is wearing are good for perhaps 
another month, the parent is usually 
Satisfied to postpone the purchase. 

To help further in easing the situa- 
tion, on June 15, 1944, the Wartime Price 
and Trade Board announced that effec- 
tive immediately shoe repairers would be 
permitted to use full leather soles for 
repairing children’s footwear up to size 
3, and also for repairing loggers’ and cow- 
boys’ boots. Use of full leather soles in 


the repair of other types of civilian foot- 
wear is still prohibited. 

Canadian retailers have been informed 
that they may hope for an improvement 
in the children’s footwear situation in the 
near future. 





Needs of Inter- 

American Trans- 

portation Facilities 
(Continued from p. 11) 


forces, we should begin by fixing stand- 
ard types for the most important items 
of equipment to transport the loads (in- 
cluding motive power), road- and rail- 
road-building machinery, and cargo- 
handling machinery at terminals.” 


Standardization Stressed 


The report takes up specific items for 
standardization in the fields of land, 
water, and air transportation. In the 
case of railways, the report declares there 
is great need for standardization of 
trackage, rolling stock, and repair and 
service facilities. It points out that of 
the 10 different gages used in 88,000 
miles of railways in Latin America, 20,511 
miles (23.46 percent) are of United States 
standard gage and 34,095 miles (39 per- 
cent) are l-meter gage. 

“It would, therefore, be of great value 
to unify the present diversified trackages 
in one or, at the most, two gages,” the 
report continues, “with the so-called 
standard gage of 4 feet 8% inches 
(1.4351 meters) as a primary gage and 
the 1-meter (3 feet 343 inches) gage as 
a possible alternate. It should be noted 
that there are now 7,776 miles (8.89 per- 
cent) of 3-foot gage trackage in Latin 
America, and that the difference between 
this and 1-meter gage is so small that 
there would be a minimum of problems 
in converting the track and adapting 
rolling stock. 


“Locomotives should be reduced to the 
minimum number of types and these 
should be standardized for the Hemi- 
sphere. Both major subassemblies and 
individual parts should be standardized 
as much as possible in all types to per- 
mit interchangeability. As regards rail- 
way cars, the carriages, brakes, cou- 
plings, and height of couplings are some 
of the principal items for standardiza- 
tion. Where complete standardization 
is not possible, standardization of parts 
can be used as'a partial substitute and it 
is suggested that railway experts should 
set up the required and practicable limits 
of standardization. Another very im- 
portant item is clearance in railway pas- 
sages and tunnels, overpasses and under- 
passes. Minimum clearance should be 
provided to allow passage of all types of 
equipment. Lastly, standardization of 
railway signaling and switching equip- 
ment is also very important. 

“In the matter of repair and service 
facilities, the idea would be that these 
be so standardized that a train moving 
from one end of the Continent to the 
other could be serviced quickly and effi- 
ciently at any point.” 

In the field of motor transportation, 
the reports suggests that a great degree 
of standardization could be obtained in 
the trucks and trailers which form the 
backbone of the motor transportation 
system. It urges that characteristics of 
military vehicles be borne in mind in 
building highways and bridges. 


ORGANIZATION AND EFFICIENCY 


“The physical equipment of the ground 
transportation system,” the report con- 
tinues, “should be supported by techni- 
cal and administrative organization 
designed to make the most efficient pos- 
sible use of the system. Such organiza- 
tion should include inter-American 
agreements to eliminate all unnecessary 
formalities and facilitate the movement 
of rail and highway traffic in times of 
peace, together with advance agreements 
to permit instant mobilization of the en- 
tire Hemisphere’s transportation re- 
sources in case of emergency. It should 
provide for the interchange of informa- 
tion and for the training of personnel. 
In the field of highway transportation it 
should provide standard traffic codes and 
highway-marking symbols. 

In the field of ocean transportation, 
the report states that ocean-going ves- 
sels do not lend themselves as easily to 
standardization of models and parts as 
automotive, rail, or air carriers, yet a cer- 
tain degree of standardization is neces- 
sary for maximum operational efficiency. 
Pointing out that much of the increased 
speed of new freighters is being offset by 
delays and difficulties at some ports, the 
report recommends that modern stand- 
ard loading and unloading equipment 
and methods should be employed and 
port formalities should be simplified 
wherever possible. It says other forms of 
standardization should include the adop- 
tion of a uniform system of measuring 
the cargo space available in any ship. 

In discussing standardization in air 
transportation, the report recalls that, 
when the war in Europe suddenly shut 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Bolivia 
From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz 


The system of allocating to specific 
banks the right to sell foreign exchange 
for special articles (see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 6, 1945) re- 
mains in effect. The disadvantages 
noted in previous reports continue, but 
it is reported that the committee for con- 
trol of foreign exchange will be func- 
tioning by the first of February. The 
rate of exchange on the curb market has 
been more or less stabilized at about 45 
percent above the official quotation. One 
reason that it has not gone higher is 
that importers of nonessential items for 
which only nominal amounts of ex- 
change are sold by the banks have found 
that the current rate is so high as to 
make resale increasingly difficult, and 
accordingly there has been an absence 
of pressure. Furthermore: the peak of 
the flight of capital is believed to have 
passed. 

The monthly directive of the Ministry 
of Finance to the banks, prorating the 
quotas of foreign exchange which they 
could sell during January, shows two im- 
portant innovations. The quotas of the 
private banks have been cut by $150,- 
000, and the quota of the Central Bank, 
allocated for commerce and industry, 
has been increased by the same amount. 
At the same time the Central Bank has 
been given the exclusive privilege of sell- 
ing exchange to certain major firms in 
the textile, vehicle, and edible-oil busi- 
ness and the entire milling industry. 

The private banks are understood to 
welcome being relieved of the responsi- 
bility of selling exchange to these enter- 
prises, as their quotas are so inadequate, 
but they are apprehensive that the firms 
involved may also transfer their accounts 
to the Central Bank. The situation with 
regard to letters of credit remains un- 
changed. 

The president of the Mining Bank, 
which is a government bank established 
to aid the mining industry, has advo- 
cated that aid be given to the antimony 
and lead-mining industries in the form 
of permission to sell their excess of for- 
eign exchange on the curbmarket. This 
proposal has led to widespread local 
speculation as to the possibility of the 
Government setting up a secondary of- 
ficial rate of exchange well above the 
present official rate but under the curb- 
market rate. Marginal mining interests 
would thereby receive increased boliviano 
revenues for their foreign exchange. 
The exchange obtained from this source 
would be available for sale to importers 
of nonessential items who now have to 
deal in the curb market. Articles in par- 
ticularly short supply are: Cotton and 


rayon textiles, trucks and other vehicles, 
woolen textiles, and hardware. Large 
shipments from Brazil have resulted in 
an adequate supply of tires. Lumber 
supplies are ample at present, but there 
is virtually no demand for rayon fabri- 
cated to resemble woolen textiles. 

Recent laws and decrees making it 
compulsory for all commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises to pay Christmas 
bonuses to their employees and also in- 
creasing pension benefits have sharply 
increased labor costs. It is feared locally 
that if these measures are strictly en- 
forced many marginal enterprises will be 
driven into bankruptcy. 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Agricultural crops in the principal 
producing districts of central and south- 
ern Brazil have suffered from adverse 
weather conditions. After a prolonged 
drought, rains in November were ample, 
but the December precipitation was not 
sufficient, and coffee, cereals, corn, and 
mint crops have been affected unfavor- 
ably. During the first 2 weeks of Janu- 
ary there was no improvement. The ex- 
tent of damage cannot be estimated, 
since favorable weather conditions dur- 
ing the remainder of the growing season 
could offset some of the injury. Present 
indications, however, are that most crops 
will be below the production levels of the 
past season. 

A new Brazilian consumption tax law 
was published on January 5, to enter into 
effect on February 1. The new law 
places a large number of commodities 
under ad valorem taxes that were for- 
merly charged specific rates, increases 
taxes on many items, and establishes 
higher charges for imported than for 
domestic goods. Commercial associa- 
tions have called the Government’s at- 
tention to the short notice given in pro- 
mulgating the legislation, and there is a 
possibility that the effective date may be 
set forward. 

A measure under study by Brazilian 
authorities, which has not yet been 
promulgated, is the institution of a gen- 
eral import license regime. This would 
require prior import licenses to be ob- 
tained for shipments to be made to Bra- 
zil. No details have been announced, 
but some press objection has been mani- 
fested. 

The quantity of meat that will become 
available for export from Brazil during 
1945 will be reduced considerably by a 
recent order of the Brazilian Coordina- 
tor of Economic Mobilization. This order 
reserves for domestic consumption con- 
siderable quantities of frozen meat and 
jerked beef from Rio Grande do Sul and 
central Brazil. 


With the beginning of 1945 Brazil re. 
ceived an increase of 20,000 barrels per 
month in its gasoline quota for economic 
purposes. This additional fuel, and the 
new trucks which entered the country 
at the end of 1944, have been directeq 
into uses pertaining to agriculture ang 
the furnishing of food supplies to impor. 
tant population § centers. Increased 
amounts of food supplies are already en- 
tering the cities of Rio de Janeiro ang 
Sao Paulo, although the supplies are not 
yet sufficient to cause substantial reduc. 
tions in prices. 

The rationing of new motortrucks and 
busses to be imported from the United 
States in the current year will continue 
under the jurisdiction of the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Bra- 
zil, according to an order of the Coordi- 
nator of Economic Mobilization issued 
on January 12. Domestic shortages of 
vehicles and the fact that transporta- 
tion and production problems will spread 
vehicle receipts over the entire year are 
the reasons given for maintaining ra- 
tioning. 

Penicillin was placed under price con- 
trol by the Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization through an order dated Jan- 
uary 12. The margin of profit estab- 
lished for importers is 35 percent and for 
retailers 15 percent. 

A small source of corundum, from al- 
luvial deposits in the State of Ceara, has 
produced 100 tons in the localities of 
Granja and Jua. This is a new mineral 
export for Brazil. While production has 
exceeded original expectations, it is too 
early to appraise the ultimate value and 
extent of future output. 


Mexico 


(From U. S. Embassy, Mezico City) 


The President of Mexico has an- 
nounced that additiona] extra-budgetary 
expenditures for the year will amount 
to 260,000,000 pesos. This announce- 
ment followed an earlier statement that 
the 1945 Federal Budget would be bal- 
anced at 1,006,000,000 pesos. The extra- 
budgetary expenditures will be financed 
by the flotation, during the year, of three 
Government 6 percent loans, two of 100,- 
000,000 pesos each for carrying out elec- 
trification and highway projects, respec- 
tively, and one of 60,000,000 pesos to fi- 
nance public works construction. No 
Government loans were issued in 1944. 
The Federal District of Mexico, includ- 
ing Mexico City, will operate in 1945 on 
a budget of 130,000,000 pesos, the largest 
in its history. 

The Federal Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Board recently rendered an im- 
portant decision in the case of labor de- 
mands against the Pullman Co. when 
it ruled that the latter was not obliged 
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to pay salaries to its employees in Mexico 
equal to those paid in the United States. 
Agitation on the part of labor for higher 
wages, however, continues to be active. 
The employees of the Ericsson Telephone 
Co. announced their intention to strike 
on February 14, unless demands for a 50 
percent increase in salary and other ben- 
efits are met. Streetcar company work- 
ers were also attempting to obtain a 50 
percent increase in wages when their 
contract runs out at the end of Jan- 
uary. 

Existing restrictions on the circulation 
of automobiles in the larger Mexican 
cities, designed to conserve rubber, will 
be continued for some time, despite 
rumors to the contrary. The Secretary 
of National Economy announced on Jan- 
uary 11 that although increased tire pro- 
duction had been attained by Mexican 
industry, extraordinary and justified de- 
mands had absorbed the greater output. 
The sugar-grinding season now under 
way requires the use of every available 
truck and tractor in the operations in- 
cident to collection and delivery of the 
cane and disposition of the refined prod- 
uct. The distribution of fuel by tank 
trucks and even by Mexican Government 
vehicles is also imperative. Other gen- 
eral transport needs must also be filled 
by trucks in view of the difficult situation 
of the railroads, and all of these activities 
imply tire requirements which must be 
met before additional supplies can be 
allotted to private car drivers. 

Public announcement was made on 
January 11, however, that gasoline would 
not be rationed in the Federal District 
of Mexico, and rumors to the effect that 
the sale of gasoline to private car users 
would be restricted were dissipated by a 
statement to the press on the matter by 
the Administrator of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos. 

Several new companies, which are to 
enjoy the tax exemption accorded to 
new industries, were recently formed in 
Mexico City. One of these plans to man- 
ufacture pumps, internal combustion en- 
gines up to 10 h. p., small Diesels, light 
machinery for various industries, and 
spare parts. Another proposes to pio- 
neer in the manufacture in Mexico of 
cold rolled steel shafting and structural 
shapes. A third enterprise, in Puebla, 
State of Puebla, announced that it had 
increased its capital from 4,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pesos by issuing 10,000 common 
and 30,000 preferred shares of 100 pesos 
par value each. This latter enterprise, 
one of the largest cotton spinning, weav- 
ing, and finishing firms in Mexico, oper- 
ates three factories in Puebla, and its 
further expansion is evidently in re- 
sponse to the general program of mod- 
ernization of the textile industry in Mex- 
ico. The demand for cotton goods has 
shown a tendency to level off in recent 
months and studies are being made by 
the Government and manufacturers for 
the establishment of ceiling prices on 
textiles. 

Tourists and other travelers visiting 
Mexico will benefit from the law of Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, which authorizes the cir- 
culation throughout Mexico of United 
States paper currency of all denomina- 
tions up to and including $20. Bills of 
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higher value are still prohibited from 
import, export, or circulation in Mexico. 

It was reported that the Annual Con- 
vention of the Bankers’ Association of 
Mexico will take place in Guadalajara, 
State of Jalisco, from April 19 through 
April 21. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


The economic situation in Peru during 
January was generally satisfactory but 
the future outlook was clouded with some 
uncertainty and uneasiness since current 
trends cannot be definitely projected up- 
wards. The year 1944 was remarkably 
favorable for agriculture because of the 
absence of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases, propitious climatic conditions, 
adequate water supplies, and the market- 
ability of crops at profitable prices. 
Labor and fertilizer scarcities, needs for 
additional farm machinery and equip- 
ment, and the usual appearance of live- 
stock diseases failed to offset the favor- 
able agricultural factors. Domestic in- 
dustries generally operated at uniformly 
high levels of capacity, notwithstanding 
the chronic labor shortage, since there 
were adequate quantities of most vital 
materials. As a result of the labor 
shortage, relatively light pressure from 
the labor organizations obtained higher 
wages and enlarged social benefits for 
workers. Political conditions remained 
quiet. Since there have been no de- 
clared candidates for the general and 
presidential elections to be held in June, 
the forthcoming elections are arousing 
little popular enthusiasm. F 

Peruvian producers of metals (other 
than gold miners) regard the current 
metal outlook as less favorable following 
the cut-backs of January 1, 1945, in 
United States purchases of metals and 
minerals. Future prospects appear 
somewhat more favorable since tungsten 
and antimony production and marketing 
are still continuing with only minor cur- 
tailment and the United States demand 
for copper, lead, and zinc has recently 
tightened. The foreign and domestic 
demand for locally produced petroleum 
is greater than the supply. 

Restrictive measures on foreign ex- 
change imposed during the last half of 
December, although since removed, have 
caused considerable confusion and un- 
easiness in business circles. Meanwhile, 
bank deposits continue their steady 
growth, thereby contributing to the in- 
crease in idle funds. While Christmas 
shopping was brisk, only 75 percent of 
the Christmas lottery tickets were re- 
ported sold and there were no evidences 
of a heavy run toward durable or high- 
priced goods. The sixth series of the 
1940 internal loan bonds for 25,000,000 
soles opened in November and was totally 
subscribed. The Credit Bank expanded 
its capital from 14,000,000 to 16,000,000 
soles by issuing 20,000 shares of 100 soles 
each. 

Important new revenues were provided 
for the Peruvian Santa Corporation by 
adding a 2-percent ad valorem import 
duty on all imports except duty-free 
goods and certain foodstuffs and articles 
subject to international agreement; an 
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additional tax of 2 percent on petroleum 
products under certain limitations; half 
of the revenues obtained from taxes on 
insurance policies written abroad; and 
new consumption taxes on imported and 
domestic tobacco products. To finance 
the Pisco port works, taxes of 1.50 soles 
and 2 soles per metric ton were placed 
on imports and exports, respectively, 
passing through that port. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Dealers in Venezuela have reported 
that 1944 Christmas sales in general were 
better than in 1943, as a result of en- 
hanced import supplies and despite pre- 
vailing high prices. With money plenti- 
ful and turn-over rapid, collections were 
reported as good to excellent, most trans- 
actions being on a cash basis. Particu- 
larly good business conditions were re- 
ported from eastern Venezuela, especially 
in petroleum areas, but it was understood 
that transport and labor shortages in 
coffee districts retarded commercial ac- 
tivity in some parts of the Andes. 

Anticipation of increased coffee prices, 
either through a heightening of ceiling 
prices in the United States or through 
elimination of the system of holding 
down exporters’ prices in Venezuela by 
granting exchange premiums based on 
official minimum prices, was reflected in 
reduced export offerings. The cocoa crop 
was reported as equal to that of 1943, 
with coastwise entries into La Guaira at 
a satisfactory level. 

Preliminary figures revealed that high- 
volume imports continued during Decem- 
ber and indicated an annual total ex- 
ceeded only during the peak year 1939. 
While petroleum supplies and equipment 
still constituted the major import item, 
‘other products arrived in sufficient quan- 
tity to maintain most lines of wholesale 
and retail trade. 

Reduced tanker space and congested 
storage facilities continued to restrict 
petroleum production to between 725,000 
and 750,000 barrels per day, as compared 
with estimated optimum output of about 
925,000 barrels. Preliminary figures re- 
vealed that 1944 production averaged 
756,000 barrels daily, compared with only 
492,000 barrels in 1943. Considerable 
publicity was given to the announced 
plans of the Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and of the Mene Grande Oil Co., for 
the post-war construction of refineries 
with daily capacities of 40,000 and 20,- 
000 barrels, respectively. 

With Government petroleum revenues 
enhanced considerably by initial pay- 
ments on newly granted concessions, as 
well as by the current high level of pro- 
duction as compared with 1943, Decem- 
ber receipts exceeded outgo by about 10,- 
000,000 bolivares. This raised the 
Treasury surplus during the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year to ap- 
proximately 42,000,000 bolivares for an 
aggregate Treasury balance of 150,000,- 
000 bolivares ($45,000,000), compared 
with the Government direct internal 
debt of only 25,000,000 bolivares ($7,500,- 
000). 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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Angola 


Transport and Communication 


Harbor Works Under Construction.— 
The harbor works under construction at 
Luanda, Angola, are expected to be com- 
pleted in May 1945, according to the 
foreign press. 

Massive blocks are being used in the 
construction of the 860 meters of quay 
wall, of which 600 meters will have a 
depth of 1042 meters below low-water 
line, 100 meters will have a depth of 7 
meters, and 160 meters will have a depth 
of 114% -meters. Dredging was com- 
pleted in November to an extent of 700 
meters. 

Land which has been reclaimed will 
provide an avenue 44 meters wide. Port 
administrative offices and offices of the 
leading navigation and commercial com- 
panies are to be built along the avenue. 


Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Chrome-Bearing Min- 
erals Prohibited —A recent decree pro- 
posed by the Ministry of War forbids the 
exportation from Argentina of chrome 
minerals in any of their forms or degrees 
of concentration. The decree, issued 
November 15, 1944, aims to assure the 
operation of the new mixed corporation 
set up by the Ministry of War and private 
interests to exploit chrome deposits in 
Argentina and to industrialize that 
mineral and: its derivatives. The Gov- 
ernment declared that this step was in 
accordance with the national defense 
and industrial progress of the country. 


Australia 


Transport and Communication 


Operation of Air Lines.—The Acting 
Prime Minister of Australia announced 
during November 1944 that the Govern- 
ment had decided to take over and oper- 
ate all inter-State air lines in Australia, 
not as a wartime measure, but as a per- 
manent one. Details have not been made 
public, but it has been stated in the 
Australian press that the change-over 
will occur on July 1, 1945, and that the 
cost to the Government for tangible as- 
sets of companies to be taken over will 
be less than £2,000,000. 

Service between Australia and the 
United Kingdom via the United States 
and Canada was inaugurated during 
November by the Royal Air Force Air 
Transport Command. Diplomatic and 
official mail, urgent war freight, and 
service and essential civilian personnel 
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will be carried. The Australia-Canada 
section will operate twice weekly from 
Sydney to Montreal via Auckland, Fiji 
Islands, Canton Island, Honolulu, and 
San Francisco. It will connect at Mont- 
real with the North Atlantic Service. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCES OF THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 


Fiscal operations of the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in 1943 showed a surplus 
for the first time in 16 years, according to 
the annual report submitted by the In- 
terventor of the State to the President of 
Brazil. Furthermore, revenues actually 
collected were substantially above esti- 
mated receipts, while expenditures were 
below the estimates. Whereas the 1943 
budget had anticipated a deficit of 491,- 
022,541 cruzeiros, based upon estimated 
revenues of 1,284,791,052 cruzeiros and 
estimated expenditures of 1,775,741,593 
cruzeiros, actual revenues of 1,554,371,093 
cruzeiros and actual expenditures of 
1,477,218,838 cruzeiros produced a Ssur- 
plus of 77,152,255. Substantial economies 
effected in practically all branches of the 
State government plus the high revenue 
yield of the State’s prosperous economy 
were responsible for the unexpected sur- 
plus. 











The Cover Picture 





Santos-Sao Paulo Highway, 
Brazil 


Illustrating highway progress in 
Brazil, our cover picture this week 
shows a completed section of the 
new 50-mile highway between San- | 
tos, Brazil, the leading coffee port 
of the world, and Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil’s “Chicago,” which is the third 
largest city in South America. To 
drive to Rio de Janeiro from San- 
tos, one must travel via Sao Paulo. 
This picture has been furnished by 
the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 
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Other financial developments of 1943 
as revealed in the Interventor’s report, 
include preliminary work on a plan to 
consolidate the State debt and provide 
for its regular amortization, the reorgan. 
ization of the financial administration of 
the State, and the appointment of the 
Bank of the State of Sao Paulo as fisca] 
agent of the State. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland and Roman Cement: Duty. 
Free Importation Extended until June 
30, 1945—The suspension of import 
duties and customs taxes in Brazil op 
portland and roman cement was ex- 
tended until June 30, 1945, according to 
decree law No. 7061 of November 21, 
published in the Diario Oficial of No- 
vember 23, 1944. 

|See ForeEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
ary 12, June 10, and September 23, 1944, for 
notices of previous extensions of import-duty 
suspension on cement, effective January 15, 
1944.] 


Milk, Eggs, Butter, Cheese, and Certain 
Meat Products: Import-Duty Suspen- 
sion Extended .—The exemption from im- 
port duties of milk and eggs, butter, al] 
types of cheese, and certain meat prod- 
ucts was extended until June 30, 1945, by 
Brazilian decree law No. 7158 of Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of December 16 and effective on that 
date. 

The exemptions on milk apply to fresh 
sterilized milk, whether concentrated or 
not, without sugar; condensed or con- 
centrated, with sugar; in powder, tablets, 
or other forin, with or without sugar. 
The eggs on which duties are suspended 
are classified as eggs of domestic fowls, 
in the shell, kept fresh by freezing or 
any other process; without the shells, 
whole or yolks only, powdered or in any 
other form, with or without sugar. 

Meat products granted duty-free entry 
under prior authorization from the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization in- 
clude pork and tongue, liver and other 
bovine viscera. 


Transport and Communication 


Renovation of Sao Paulo Railway— 
Work has started on the reconstruction 
of the Cantareira Railway, a Sao Paulo 
city suburban line some 22 miles in 
length, which is owned and operated 
by the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil. A 
thorough overhaul is planned. The 
present gage of 0.6 meter will be widened 
to 1 meter, with new track materials, 
rails, and ties. 

State of Sao Paulo authorities have 
submitted for Federal enactment a pro- 
posed decree law appropriating $500,000 
to cover the cost of renovation being 
initiated, which work reportedly will be 
effected during 1945. 

New Telephone Exchange Opened in 
Sao Paulo.—The serious shortage of 
telephone equipment in Sao Paulo, Bra- 
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zil, has been somewhat relieved by the 
jnauguration on December 16 of the new 
Bras station, which according to reports 
will carry more than 5,000 connections. 
The equipment was installed and placed 
in operation by the Companhia Telefon- 
ica Brasileira. 

With the opening of this station, it is 
understood that Sao Paulo will have 
62,900 telephones, which represents an 
increase of approximately 45 percent, 
compared with the 43,500 instruments 
in operation in December 1941. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Maximum Retail Price Estab- 
lished for Imports.—The maximum re- 
tail price of sugar imported into British 
Honduras and sold in Belize for con- 
sumption within the Colony has been 
established at 8 cents per pound, by an 
order of the Governor in Council, dated 
on and effective from November 22, 1944, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
November 25, 1944. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


REGISTRATION TO BEGIN FOR FAMILY 
ALLOWANCE BENEFITS 


Registration for benefits under Can- 
ada’s Family Allowance Bill will begin 
in Prince Edward Island in advance of 
other Provinces, according to an an- 
nouncement by the newly appointed 
Minister of the Dominion’s recently es- 
tablished Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Prince Edward Island, 
Canada’s smallest Province, was selected 
to commence registration in order to 
provide experience which will be use- 
ful during registration in the larger 
Provinces. 

Payment of the family allowances 
ranging from $5 to $8 monthly for chil- 
dren up to the age of 16 is scheduled to 
begin July 1, 1945. Details of this social- 
welfare legislation were reported in the 
August 5, 1944, issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

The Minister pointed out that the 
$250,000,000 annual expenditure for 
family allowances will be distributed 
among the Provinces approximately as 
follows: Quebec, 32 percent; Ontario, 32 
percent; Prairie Provinces, 20 percent; 
Maritime Provinces, 10 percent; British 
Columbia, 6 percent. 


CANADIAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS TO EN- 
COURAGE IMPORTS 


Canadian trade commissioners all over 
the world will be given instructions “to 
lend all the assistance they can to people 
in other countries wishing to export 
goods to Canada,” and a special import 
division to implement these instructions 
will be established in the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, according to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

This is a new departure from a policy 
Which has long been held by Canada’s 
foreign-trade service of concentrating 
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solely on selling Canadian goods abroad 
and has been described by one Canadian 
paper as “a sound and progressive move 
that augurs well for the stable develop- 
ment of Canada’s trade after the war.” 
Although the new situation will apply 
to commodities from all countries, it is 
primarily aimed at developing a two-way 
trade with the United Kingdom by in- 
creasing Canadian imports from that 
country. 

The background of the new develop- 
ment is indicated in the remark of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce that 
“one of the clouds on our (Canada’s) 
trade horizon is that the United Kingdom 
is unlikely to have sufficient dollars to 
buy Canadian goods after the war on 
anything like the scale she did before the 
war.” In the thirties Canadian exports 
to Britain ranged annually from $175,- 
000,000 to $410,000,000, while its imports 
from Britain ranged from $86,000,000 to 
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$150,000,000. At the present time under 
the management of Mutual Aid and 
Canada’s large expenditures of dollars in 
the United Kingdom for the maintenance 
of its war effort, exports are running at 
$1,235,000,000 and imports at $110,- 
000,000; the former figure includes muni- 
tions but also large amounts of the food 
and raw materials which are part of the 
normal trade. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Minimum Weight Limits Placed on 
Candy Packages.—A Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board order issued in Canada dur- 
ing October 1943, regulating the weights 
of chocolate bars, was amended effective 
January 8, 1945, by the addition of re- 
quirements that the weights of packages 
of hard-boiled candy must remain the 
same as they were during the basic price 
period of 1941 (September 15 to October 
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eventual domination of the world. 


their own best interests. 








Some day we may have the kind of world order that is being visioned by 
many of our writers today. We may eventually achieve the organization of a 
world State and abolish the independent sovereignty of nations. Even then, 
we must remember, the element of force in political affairs will not be elim- 
inated. But, until that moment arrives, we must envisage the international 
community in terms of more or less independent States, bound together by H 
commitments in the form of alliances and probably some form of inter- 
national organization comparable to the League of Nations. Indeed, just 
such a pattern has already emerged with the signing at the Moscow Confer- 
ence of October 1943, of the Joint Declaration by the governments of the 
United States of America, and United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. 
It is becoming more and more clear that there will be no super-State to 
guarantee to the members of the world community life, property, and the 
pursuit of happiness. We shall continue to depend primarily on our own 
national strength, for we know that the failure of a great State to consider 
power, means its eventual destruction and conquest. It has meant the down- 
fall of all empires that have been tempted by the flabby ease of unprepared- 
ness. At the same time we must refuse to embrace the ugly tenets of the Axis 
leaders who think only in terms of the aggrandizement of power and the 


Today, we are looking forward to a new peace after the Second World War. 
The basic issues will remain the same because the geographic factors con- 
tinue to operate. Balanced power on the Eurasian Continent is one of the 
objectives for which we are fighting and the establishment of such an equi- 
librium and its preservation will be our objective when the fight is won. It 
will then be to the interest of the United States to continue to colloborate with 
any powers seeking to prevent the consolidation of the rimland regions. The 
other two great powers in the world, Russia and Great Britain, will also find 
their security threatened by the establishment of any hegemony in Europe 
and Asia. These three States can, therefore, provide the foundation for an 
effective security system. Since neither of the three can afford to stand 
alone and isolated against the rest of the world, their cooperation will serve 


(From “The Geography of the Peace,’ by Nicholas John Spykman, late Sterling 
Professor of International Relations, Yale University. Published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. Price $2.75.) 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


{Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


“A Foreign Policy for the United States” 


Within the framework of a geopolitical analysis, the United States is seen 
to be geographically encircled. The distribution of power resources gives 
to the Old World greater possibilities for the exertion of force than to the 
New World. To be sure, these geographic conditions are subject to a certain 
amount of modification by technical advancement and by the psychological 
capacities of different peoples. A geopolitical analysis of the security prob- 
lems of the United States 100 years from now will undoubtedly be quite 
different from the present ona The situation at this time, however, makes 
it clear that the safety and independence of this country can be preserved 
only by a foreign policy that will make it impossible for the Eurasian land 
mass to harbor an overwhelmingly dominant power in Europe and the Far 
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11). The net weight of 5-cent packages 
must not be less than 2 ounces and the 
10-cent ones not less than 4 ounces. 

The minimum net weights for 5-cent 
chocolate bars fixed in 1943 were as fol- 
lows: molded plain or milk chocolate bar 
not less than 142 ounces; molded plain or 
milk-chocolate bar, with other ingredi- 
ents, not less than 14% ounces; chocolate- 
coated bar with a confectionery center, 
not less than 134 ounces; nonchocolate- 
coated confectionery bar not less than 2 
ounces. 

Controls on the materials and types of 
packages permitted for candy products 
also have been in effect since October 
1943. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canada Ezxds Restrictions on Many 
Products Exported to the United States 
or to Destinations Within the British 
Empire—Approximately 200 commodi- 
ties covering a wide range of products 
previously subject to export control when 
shipped from Canada to any destination 
no longer require an export permit when 
shipped to the United States or to des- 
tinations within the British Empire, ac- 
cording to an order effective December 
11, 1944. The greater number of prod- 
ucts thus released are in the iron and 
steel and chemical categories, but sev- 
eral nonferrous metals and metal prod- 
ucts are mentioned, including aluminum, 
magnesium, mercury and silicon; some 
wood and paper products; and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of other gods. In- 
dicative of the wide range of products 
involved in the relaxation are such items 
as furs, metal working and woodworking 
machinery and cosmetics. 

In addition, various other commodities 
are exempted when the value of the ship- 
ment to the United States or to parts of 
the British Empire does not exceed $25 in 
some instances and $100 in others. Such 
items fall in chemical, textile, ferrous 
and nonferrous metals groups, as well 
as the animal products and wood and 
paper products groups. 

Rubber and rubber products, which 
were subject to export permit regardless 
of value, will not now require a permit. 

Additional] items, mostly chemicals, 
many of which were subject to export 
control only when the value of the ship- 
ment exceeded $25, were exempted from 
requiring an export permit by an order 
effective January 1, 1945. 

Shipments of whisky, brandy, rum, 
gin, cordials, and liqueurs also are ex- 
empt from export permit regulations ef- 
fective January 1. 

In announcing this revision of export 
controls, the Canadian Minister of Trade 
and Commerce stated that the exemp- 
tions had been concurred in by the Prices 
Board and the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board and that the measure “is in 
accordance with the policy of my de- 
partment to relax export permit restric- 
tions as soon as a firm trend towards 
progressive improvement in the general 
supply position became evident.”’ 

He added: “Since many commodities 
now are in plentiful supply and adequate 
for Dominion requirements, it has been 
deemed advisable to release such items 
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for shipment to specified destinations, 
without requiring exporters to secure 
export permits.” 

However, the Minister warned that it 
was not intended to allow ‘excessive di- 
version of goods from the home market.” 
He believed that manufacturers and 
distributors aware of their responsibility 
to the domestic economy would cooper- 
ate with the Prices Board in an endeavor 
to maintain an equitable distribution 
of supplies. Any unwarranted diversion 
of goods to export will result in the re- 
imposition of the export controls. 

This action by the Canadian Govern- 
ment parallels similar earlier relaxation 
of the United States export controls for 
basically the same reasons. It is under- 
stood that many commodities exempted 
from the export permit requirements 
are either not made in Canada or are 
manufactured in relatively small quanti- 
ties and were originally placed under 
export control to parallel the United 
States export restrictions and thus pre- 
vent Canada from being used as a back- 
door for trading with third countries. 


Transport and Communication 


Earnings of Canadian National Rail- 
ways.—Gross earnings of the Canadian 
National Railways for October were $37,- 
496,000 compared with $37,585,000 in Oc- 
tober 1943. Operating expenses rose to 
$32,324,000 from $28,346,000. 

Aggregate net earnings for the first 
10 months of 1944 were $66,383,000 
against $81,357,000 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1943. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Additional” Tax on Imports In- 
creased.—The Chilean “additional” im- 
port tax, originally established as a sta- 
tistical tax of 342 percent, has now been 
increased from 4 percent to 4.6 percent 











“Wings” Over the Americas 


The United States Wing of the 
Inter-American Escadrille, an as- 
sociation of private flying clubs, 
held its first meeting in Wash- 
ington since it was affiliated re- 
cently with the National Aero- 
nautic Association. 

The general counsel of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association ex- 
pressed the hope that there will 
soon be an international meeting 
of the organization. The Inter- 
American Escadrille has branches 
called “Wings” in every American 
republic except Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The Escadrille was organized in 
1937 to further cooperate air de- 
velopment throughout the hemi- 
sphere. It is currently engaged in 
plans for postwar travel by private 
plane among the Americas along 
the Inter-American Skyway. 
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by law 8040 of December 12, 1944, ef. 
fective from the date of publication jp 
the Diario Oficial of December 20, 1944. 

This tax is applied on the duty-paig 
value of merchandise and is in addition 
to the import-sales tax of 8 percent which 
is applied to the same basis. 

Kerosene: Import-Duty Reduction Er. 
tended Another Year.—The import duty 
on kerosene, under item 1095 of the 
Chilean tariff, which had originally been 
reduced from 11.20 to 7.50 gold pesos per 
hectoliter for 1 year by decree No. 3249 
of October 16, 1940, has been continued 
for another year by decree No. 4518 of 
the Ministry of Finance of November 24, 
published in the Diario Oficial of De. 
cember 19, 1944, and effective from No- 
vember 30, 1944. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


With the exception of a slight down- 
ward trend during November, business 
activity in Colombia continued firm and 
on a high level during the last quarter 
of 1944. Check clearings, money in cir- 
culation, bank deposits, security prices, 
and turn-over established all-time highs, 
Gold and dollar exchange held by the 
Banco de la Republica also reached the 
highest level in the history of the coun- 
try. Except for a temporary weakness 
during the second half of November, the 
coffee market was strong and active. 
Rail and highway transportation was 
hampered considerably by heavy rainfall, 
while air transport was suspended tem- 
porarily following the mass resignation 
of several hundred employees. 

Living costs continued their upward 
trend and the latest indexes reached a 
new high, presenting a serious problem 
to Government authorities. It was 
hoped, however, that the new National 
Supply Institute, scheduled to begin op- 
erations in January, might be able to 
check price increases. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The harvesting of coffee during the 
fourth quarter did not quite meet previ- 
ous optimistic predictions, particularly 
in the Department of Caldas, and the 
estimate of the total crop for the year 
has been revised to approximately 5,- 
200,000 sacks ‘(of 60 kilograms each). 
Coffee stocks in the ports of Barran- 
quilla, Cartagena, and Buenaventurea 
continued to increase. 

Coffee prices remained firm, except for 
a temporary decline following the failure 
to obtain an increase in the ceiling price 
in the United States market. Although 
the campaign in the local press abated 
somewhat, sentiment for a price increase 
continued to be strong. Exports of coffee 
during October and November 1944, how- 
ever, were substantially above those of 
the corresponding months of 1943. 

Crop yields in general appeared to be 
about equal to those of the preceding 
year. The area planted to wheat was in- 
creased, stimulated by remunerative 
fixed prices, but no estimates of the ex- 
pected yield have been released. The 
corn crop in the former banana zone of 
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Magdalena was comparatively large, 
causing a sharp drop in prices in the 
market of that region, although trans- 
portation costs to other areas were re- 
flected in the much higher prices paid 
by consumers. The rice crop was ex- 
pected to be slightly above that of 1943, 
while sugar production during Septem- 
per, October, and November was ‘below 
that of the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Imports of substantial 
quantities of sugar, wheat, and hog lard 
were authorized to meet domestic re- 
quirements of these commodities. 


CONVEYANCE OF MERCHANDISING 


During the last quarter of the year, 
especially in November, when rail trans- 
portation was severely handicapped by 
heavy rainfall, many lines were out of 
service for periods ranging from a few 
days to several weeks. Deficiencies in 
locomotives and rolling stock contributed 
to the serious problem of relieving the 
freight congestion at ocean ports and rail 
terminals. 

An increase of 20 percent in rail freight 
rates on all commodities, except food- 
stuffs and articles of prime necessity, 
such as coal and salt, was approved dur- 
ing November to become effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. The increase is expected 
to yield an increased revenue of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 pesos, which will cover 
an anticipated deficit of the same 
amount. ’ 

Highway transportation was also ad- 
versely affected by the unfavorable 
weather conditions during the last quar- 
ter of the year, although the damage to 
roads was less severe than during the 
first half of 1944, when many small 
communities were without food sup- 
plies at various times. Expenditures for 
highway construction by the National 
Government from April 1943 to May 1944 
totaled 10,000,000 pesos, according to a 
report of the Ministry of Public Works, 
in addition to which smaller sums were 
appropriated by the several depart- 
ments for road building. The present 
extent of highways in Colombia was re- 
ported as totaling 10,000 kilometers (ap- 
proximately 6,200 miles) or somewhat 
less than one-half of the 21,000 kilo- 
meters proposed by legislative action. 
Highway construction during the last 
quarter of the year was continued, but at 
a reduced rate, since primary attention 
was devoted to the repair of existing 
highways damaged by floods and wash- 
outs. 

The partial closing down of the port 
of Barranquilla, because of bars in the 
channel of the Magdalena River, neces- 
sitated the diversion of traffic to Carta- 
gena, which resulted in a serious con- 
gestion in the latter port. Action to 
improve the situation by dredging the 
channel was reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily, but in the meantime it 
was reported that approximately 50,000 
tons of merchandise accumulated at 
Cartagena. The Government also estab- 
lished a National Navigation Co., by a 
decree of October 11, 1944, for the pur- 
pose of developing and regularizing river 
navigation in the interior of the country. 

Organization of a new air-transport 
company, Lineas Aéreas Taca de Colom- 
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Curacao Chamber of Com- 
merce to Reorganize 


The Curacao (Netherlands West 
Indies) Chamber of Commerce is 
to be reorganized, according to a 
recent announcement of the Gov- 
ernor of the Islands. 

The present chamber will be dis- 
solved and a new chamber for 
Curacao and Aruba will be set up 
in Willemstad and in Oranjestad, 
if necessary. Large and small in- 
dustries will be represented on the 
body which will advise the governor 
on commercial and industrial mat- 
ters. It will be authorized, among 
other matters, to subsidize organi- 
zations important to commerce or 
industry. 

Election of the new body will 
take place on a date to be deter- 
mined by the Governor; all persons 
registered in the Curacao commer- 
cial register for 1 year will be au- 
thorized to vote. Another new law 
placed the commercial register un- 
der government regulation. 























bia, was reported to have been completed, 
with a capital of 2,000,000 pesos, all of 
which is said to have been subscribed. 
A contract for the construction of air- 
ports at Bogota and Leticia, to be part 
of the post-war air system contemplated 
by Pan American Airways, was signed 
between the Colombian Government and 
the Avianca system. Construction work 
is to be in charge of a new company, 
Aeropuerto de Bogota, Ltda., which will 
have a capitalization of at least $250,000. 


PETROLEUM AND IRON ORE 


A revised petroleum bill was submitted 
to the Colombian Congress by the Min- 
ister of Mines and Petroleum on Novem- 
ber 1, 1944. Although the new measure, 
regarded as somewhat more favorable 
to foreign oil companies than the orig- 
inal bill, was expected to obtain legis- 
lative approval at the regular session, 
final action was to be delayed until the 
emergency session of Congress, sched- 
uled to convene in January 1945. 

Negotiations for the development of 
the iron-ore deposits in the Paz de Rio 
section of the Department of Boyaca 
continued to be very active during the 
quarter under review. Iron reserves of 
these deposits have been estimated at 
45,000,000 tons. The Industrial De- 
velopment Institute is in charge of the 
organization of the development com- 
pany, which eventually is expected to 
have a capitalization of 16,000,000 pesos. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


The cost-of-living index for a worker’s 
family in Bogota rose to 181.5 in Novem- 
ber, as compared with 176.4 in the pre- 
ceding month and a base of 100 in Feb- 
ruary 1937. Increases were also reg- 
istered in the index of wholesale prices 
in Bogota, and that of the cost of 15 
articles of primé necessity in the leading 
cities of the country reached an all-time 
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high. Despite constant pressure by the 
press and the formation of protective 
groups in several cities, prices of nearly 
all articles of primary consumption in- 
creased drastically during the last quar- 
ter of the year. Although transporta- 
tion difficulties and poor harvests dur- 
ing the first half of 1944 were partially 
responsible for the rise in prices, specu- 
lative buying and the shortcomings of 
price control enforcement were generally 
regarded as the principal causes of the 
increases registered. The National Sup- 
ply Institute, which was created by an 
Executive decree of September 26, 1944, 
and approved by Congress with some 
modifications, was expected to begin 
functioning in January. 


LABOR AND WAGES 


The new labor law, issued by Execu- 
tive decree on September 30, was under 
consideration by the Colombian Con- 
gress, with the likelihood of some modifi- 
cations, particularly in respect to the 
financial burdens imposed on small en- 
terprises, before legislative approval is 
obtained. The second Congress of the 
Latin American Federation of Workers 
was held in Cali from December 10-15, 
with delegates from 17 countries, as well 
as observers from Canada, the United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon labor’s 
post-war program, with special reference 
to the policies to be followed at the 
World Labor Conference in London. 

On November 11 approximately 800 
employees of the Avianca air lines ab- 
stained from reporting for work, com- 
pletely disrupting all air travel in Co- 
lombia, except that on international 
lines. Since strikes in public services or 
common carriers are forbidden by law in 
Colombia, the protest was staged as a 
mass resignation. Following the inter- 
vention of the Government, however, 
service was resumed on November 18. 

Evcept for the Avianca dispute, there 
were no serious work stoppages or strikes 
during the 3 months under review, al- 
though a considerable number of unions 
submitted demands for increased pay, 
greater social benefits, and improved 
working conditions. In general, these 
demands were based on the increased 
cost of living, and many of them were 
granted, at least in part. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building permits in Bogota during 
November represented a value of ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 pesos, a decline of 
about 12 percent from the October total, 
and reflected a decline believed to have 
been typical throughout the country. 
This decline, however, was regarded in 
real-estate circles as only temporary, as 
plans are under consideration for the 
construction of several office buildings, 
theaters, and apartment houses in 1945. 
Contracts totaling approximately 490,- 
000 pesos were approved during the last 
quarter of the year by the Municipal De- 
velopment Fund for the construction of 
hospitals, aqueducts, sewer systems, and 
schools. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Although the denial of an increase in 
the price of coffee and the uncertainty 
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Inter-American Exposition, 
Bogota, Colombia 


The Inter-American Exposition 
sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Colum- 
bia, and announced in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
11, will open on April 14 and close 
August 7, this year. Further de- 
tails may be obtained by writing 
to the Federacion Nacional de In- 
dustriales, Edificio Clavijo, Bogota, 
Columbia, or to the Department of 
Commerce, Contacts and Confer- 
ences Section. 























over the program of the legislative ses- 
sion were somewhat disturbing to busi- 
ness and financial circles, commerce and 
industry remained on a high level during 
the quarter, and most indexes closed the 
year at all-time highs. New and in- 
creased capital investment in com- 
mercial and industrial companies in Bo- 
gota during the month of October were 
reported in excess of 11,000,000 pesos, the 
highest recorded for any month in 1944 
The greater part of this capital invest- 
ment represented increases in well- 
established enterprises, particularly in 
the fields of beverages, cement, and pro- 
cessed milk. Although annual reports 
have not yet been published, earnings of 
the leading companies were expected to 
reach record levels. 


MONEY AND BANKING 


The banking situation was character- 
ized by the same factors which were in 
effect throughout the entire year, namely, 
easy money, abundant credit, good col- 
lections, increased deposits, and in- 
creased gold and dollar exchange held 
by the Central Bank. Loans and dis- 
counts of the Banco de la Republica in- 
creased from 12,207,000 pesos in Septem- 
ber to 14,388,000 pesos in October. Cur- 
rency in circulation during the same 
period decreased from 156,527,000 pesos 
to 156,285,000 pesos, while deposits in- 
creased from 136,972,000 pesos to 145,- 
390,000 pesos. Gold reserves and foreign 
exchange held by the Central Bank in- 
creased from 273,563,000 pesos in Sep- 
tember to 277,271,000 pesos in October. 
The exchange rate remained at approxi- 
mately 1.746 pesos to the dollar. 

Deposits in commercial banks, includ- 
ing savings accounts, rose from 325,371,- 
000 pesos on September 30 to 325,951,000 
pesos on October 31. Money in circula- 
tion, demand deposits and check clear- 
ances by banks also registered increases. 

The volume of stock and bond trans- 
actions on the Bogota Stock Exchange 
during the final quarter of the year 
reached an all-time high in the history 
of security trading in Colombia. Under 
the stimulus of abundant money, specu- 
lative buying, good business conditions, 
and the improved outlook for domestic 
industries after the war, stock prices 
during October were at the highest level 
ever recorded. Although prices declined 
somewhat in November, because of po- 
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litical uncertainties, they quickly re- 
covered and the Bogota Stock Exchange 
closed the quarter after having experi- 
enced the most profitable year in its 
existence. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


The fiscal deficit of the Government 
declined from 17,846,000 pesos on Sep- 
tember 30 to 14,196,000 pesos on October 
31, 1944, attributed chiefly to improved 
receipts from income taxes and the sale 
of government bonds. Ordinary reve- 
nues for the first 10 months of the year, 
including the sale of internal bonds, 
totaled 76,591,000 pesos, as compared 
with expenditures of 91,203,000 pesos, giv- 
ing an actual budget deficit of 14,611,- 
000 pesos. 


NEW INBUSTRIAL CENSUS PLANNED IN 1945 


The Colombian Government has an- 
nounced that an industrial census will be 
undertaken during the second half of 
1845. The census, which is the first of its 
kind in Colombia, will include all indus- 
trial enterprises with an annual produc- 
tion of 6,000 pesos (approximately $3,400) 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Proposed 1945 Cuban Budget.—The 
Cuban Senate adjourned on December 
20, 1944, without approving the 1945 
Cuban budget proposed by the President 
in a message to Congress on November 
1, 1944, and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on November 20, 1944. The 
budget estimated 1945 revenues from all 
sources at 149,108,000 pesos and author- 
ized expenditures of 149,096,557. 

The Senate’s failure to approve it was 
partly the result of opposition to the 
budget which developed in that body on 
the grounds that it was unscientific and 
contained a number of defects. AS a 
result, it will be necessary for the Cuban 
Government to extend the 1944 budget 
into the first quarter of 1945, thus con- 
tinuing the practice which has been fol- 
lowed since 1939, as the budgets for that 
and succeeding years were merely exten- 
sions of the 1938 budget based on the 
budget law of November 2, 1938, with 
such modifications as had been made 
therein from time to time. 

The Minister of Finance has declared 
that he favors the preparation of a new 
budget project to become effective, if 
enacted, on April 1, 1945. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Knocked-Down Molasses Tanks for 
Use by Sugar Industry Classified for 
Import-Duty Purposes.—Knocked-down 
tanks for sugar mills, the construction of 
which clearly indicates that they are in- 
tended for storage of molasses, shall be 
classified under Cuban customs tariff 
item 215, according to an announcement 
of the Cuban Director General of Cus- 
toms published in the Official Gazette of 
December 26, 1944. 

[Customs tariff item No. 215 covers unclas- 
sified machinery and apparatus for the sugar 
industry. Imports from the United States 
classified under this item are assessed an ad 
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valorem duty of 17.98 percent; those from 
other countries, 11.4 percent. A surtax of 3 
percent of import duty also applies in each 
of the above cases. | 

Canned Milk: Period for Duty-Free 
Importation From the United States of 
60,000 Cases Extended.—The importa- 
tion into Cuba of 60,000 cases of canneq 
milk from the United States free of im- 
port duty and consular fees, which was 
originally authorized for 60 days begin. 
ning November 3, 1944, by decree No. 3859, 
has been extended for 30 additional days, 
according to decree No. 4722, published 
in the Official Gazette of December 30, 
1944. The quota of 60,000 cases was not 
filled during the 60-day period. 

[For announcement of decree No. 3859, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 2, 


1944. | 
Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tax Established on Certain Im- 
ports.—An import tax of one-half per- 
cent of the value of products imported 
into Ecuador, cleared through the Guay- 
aquil customhouse and destined for the 
merchants in the Province of Guayas, 
has been established by a decree of the 
Constitutional Assembly on October 21, 
1944, effective from the date of publica- 
tion in the Registro Oficial No. 131 of 
December 2, 1944. 

This tax is in substitution for a 5 per- 
cent tax on sales of merchandise on time 
and by lottery in the city of Guayaquil, 
which was annulled by the present de- 
cree. Merchandise already in the Guay- 
aquil customs or in transit is exempt 
from this new tax, and for the merchan- 
dise in transit the shipping date will be 
determined by the Ecuadoran consular 
invoice confirmed by the ships’ manifest. 

Cinchona Bark and Quinine: Sale and 
Exportation Regulated.—Following the 
Quinine Agreement signed on September 
6, 1944, between the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment and the United States Commercial 
Co., Executive decree No. 279, of October 
6, 1944, was issued regulating the proc- 
essing and exportation of cinchona bark 
in Ecuador. 

Under the provisions of the decree, ex- 
porters of bark not used by the domestic 
industry must apply for an export per- 
mit, and this must be made known pre- 
viously to the United States Commercial 
Co. in compliance with the Quinine 
Agreement. Furthermore, the manufac- 
turers of quinine, totaquine, and other 
derivatives must submit to the Govern- 
ment a monthly report showing in detail 
the production they have obtained of 
these products. Also, they must sell to 
the Board of Health up to 50 percent of 
their output, at the price of 600 sucres 
per kilogram of pure quinine sulfate, 
which terms the Government may mod- 
ify according to circumstances both as 
to quota and price. The excess over the 
amount taken by the Board of Health 
may be exported under the same condi- 
tions as those for cinchona bark. 


Transport and Communication 


Additional Appropriation for Airport 
Construction——An additional sum of 
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900,000 sucres (approximately $14,800) 
has been approved for the construction 
of the airport at Ambato, Ecuador. This 
airport is intended to serve the require- 
ments of military and civil aviation. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Superior Council of Supplies Estab- 
lished.—A Superior Council of Supplies 
was established in France by an ordi- 
nance of March 13, 1944, of the French 
Committee of National Liberation, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on March 11, 1944. 

This council is charged with the fol- 
lowing duties: 

(1) To study all questions concerning 
the stock taking, control, collection, 
transportation, and distribution of food 
resources of France, French colonies, and 
countries under French protectorate or 
mandate, as well as food supplies which 
it is necessary to import; 

(2) To prepare and carry out negoti- 
ations, arrangements, conventions, and 
contracts concerning supplies, with Al- 
lied or neutral governments, as well as 
with public and private groups or indi- 
viduals, national and foreign; and 

(3) In a general manner, to prepare 
and propose to the French Committee 
of National Liberation all decisions cal- 
culated to insure the supplying of the 
armed forces and civilian populations. 


Transport and Communication 


Letters and Letter Packages Contain- 
ing Gifts and Samples Again Accept- 
able.—Letters and packages prepaid at 
the letter rate of postage up to a weight 
limit of 4 pounds 6 ounces, addressed 
for delivery to civilians in the liberated 
areas of continental France under the 
provisions of order No. 26616 of Novem- 
per 27, 1944, may contain articles of the 
same character as were acceptable for 
mailing in letters and letter packages 
from the United States to France prior 
to the suspension of mail service to that 
country, according to instructions of the 
second Assistant Postmaster General, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of December 22, 1944, and ef- 
fective at once. Registration and spe- 
cial-delivery services are provided. 

{Announcement of these instructions in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has been delayed 
until a revision of United States export con- 
trols to permit such shipments was made by 
the Foreign Economic Administration. This 
revision is announced in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 223, dated January 19, 1945, appear- 
ing in the section called U. S. Export Control 
and Related Announcements in this issue 
of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

At present only gifts and samples may be 
sent by letter mail under General License 
G-POST, with a total value per package of 
not more than $25, and not more than one 
parcel per week may be mailed to the same 


addressee. Parcel-post shipments are not 
yet permitted. 

See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 16, 1944, for the provisions of order No. 
26616 of November 27, 1944. Information 
concerning the kinds of merchandise accept- 
able for mailing in letters and letter pack- 
ages to France may be obtained from local 
postmasters. 
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It is to be noted that French import 
duties and most fiscal taxes were suspended 
by an ordinance of July 8 and reestablished 
on specified articles by an order of August 
7, 1944, as announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 25, 1944. 


French Togoland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Government Authority to Impose 
Taxes Revised.—The method of assess- 
ment, the rate or schedule of rates, and 
the regulations for collection of taxes 
and charges of any kind (other than 
import duties and octroi-de-mer taxes) 
are to be established in French Togoland 
by orders issued by the Commissioner 
of the Republic for Togoland with the 
advice of the Administration, by a decree 
of December 20, 1943, of the French 
Committee of National Liberation, pro- 
mulgated in French Togoland by order 
No. 25 Cab. of January 17, 1944, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of that 
Colony on February 1, 1944. 

Such orders are to be effective only 
when they have been approved: 

(1) By the High Commissioner of the 
Republic with the advice of the Govern- 
ment, if they concern:,(a) direct taxes 
and assimilated taxes; (b) the rate or 
schedule of rates of indirect taxes; or 

(2) By the Commissioner for Colonies 
if they concern the method of assessment 
and the regulations for collection of in- 
direct taxes. 

The above decree revises the decree 
of March 23, 1921. 


Guatemala _ 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Tires and Gasoline: Import and Distri- 
bution Control Under New Authority.— 
All matters relating to the control of 
the importation and distribution of tires 
and gasoline in Guatemala, which here- 
tofore were under the authority of the 
Financial and Economic Coordinator, 
are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, according 
to a resolution dated September 18, 1944, 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of October 13, 1944. 

Certain Products Destined for Hos- 
pitals and Institutions of General Wel- 
fare Exempted From Import Duties, Con- 
sular Fees, and Special and Other 
Taxes.—Chemical, pharmaceutical, and 
medicinal products in general, wheat 
flour, hypodermic syringes and needles, 
thermometers, scientific instruments and 
apparatus of all kinds, dental apparatus, 
absorbent cotton, gauze, catgut, horse- 
hair, and the like used in sutures, and 
foods not grown or scarce in the country 
which are imported into Guatemala by 
the general hospital, the military hospi- 
tal, the insane asylum, the Guatemalan 
Red Cross, departmental hospitals and 
other State institutions controlled by the 
Bureau of Public Welfare, will be perma- 
nently exempted from customs duties, 
consular fees, special taxes, the stamp 
tax, and construction and other such 
taxes and charges imposed on imports, 
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according to decree No. 3154, effective on 
the day following its promulgation in the 
Diario de Centro America on October 7, 
1944, 

The Society for the Protection of Chil- 
dren and the Central House will be 
exempted from payment of customs 
duties only for pharmaceutical and 
curative products in general imported 
periodically for their use. 

Cigarettes and Cigars: Stamp Taxes 
Doubled —The Guatemalan stamp taxes 
on most domestic and all imported 
cigarettes and cigars have ben doubled 
by decree No. 33 of December 14, 1944, 
which became effective on the day fol- 
lowing its publication in the Diario de 
Centro America of December 15, 1944. 

The new stamp tax rates, in quetzales 
per unit, are as follows: Domestic ciga- 
rettes made with national tobacco, 
weighing not over 90 centigrams and 
measuring not over 70 millimeters long, 
0.001; domestic cigarettes made with 
national tobacco, weighing not over 110 
centigrams and measuring from 70 to 75 
millimeters long, 0.0025; imported ciga- 
rettes, 0.01; cigars of low-class domestic 
tobacco, not over 10 centimeters long and 
4 centimeters in circumference, 0.001; 
cigars made with third-class domestic 
tobacco, not exceeding 11 centimeters 
long and 5% centimeters in circumfer- 
ence, with ordinary wrappers, 0.0025; 
cigars made of fine domestic tobacco and 
wrapper, not exceeding 13 centimeters 
long and weighing not more than 8 
grams, 0.005; cigars made with domestic 
tobacco and imported wrapper, not ex- 
ceeding 13 centimeters long and weighing 
not more than 8 grams, 0.01; imported 
cigars, 0.02; combination cigar-ciga- 
rettes, 10 centimeters long and 4 centi- 
meters in circumference, with comestic 
wrapper, 0.002; combination  cigar- 
cigarettes, 10 centimeters long and 4 
centimeters in circumference, with im- 
ported wrapper, 0.005. 

Pure-Bred Cattle: Exempted From 
Certain Import Charges.—Pure-bred cat- 
tle imported into Guatemala for the pur- 
pose of increasing the livestock are 
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exempt from the payment of the 4-per- 
cent ad valorem consular fee and from 
the special tax of 6 percent ad valorem, 
according to decree No. 4, effective on the 
day of its promulgation in the Diario de 
Centro America of October 28, 1944. 

Each shipment should be accompanied 
by certificates -of origin and genealogy, 
which must be presented to the Offices of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and of the 
Secretary of Finance. 


Haiti 
Transport and Communication 


Road-Maintenance Appropriation. — 
The sum of $160,000 has been appropri- 
ated for general road-maintenance work 
and $80,000 for maintenance of “first- 
class” roads in Haiti, for the 1944-45 fis- 
cal year (October 1, 1944, to September 


30, 1945). 
India 


Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in India con- 
tinued favorable during November. At 
the end of the month it was reliably re- 
ported that the rice-stock position in 
Calcutta was good, and the supply situa- 
tion throughout India was fairly. satis- 
factory except for local shortages of food 
and clothing. It was announced that the 
Central Government would cease to be 
responsible for feeding Calcutta from 
January 1945, a responsibility it had 
assumed during the “famine” of last 
winter. Bengal’s winter rice crop, 
though not equal to the large crop of 
last year, is expected to meet the needs 
of the Province. Southern India was 
becoming the principal area of concern, 
particularly the States of Travancore 
and Cochin. The government is expected 
to continue to import and distribute 
wheat at the rate of about 1,000,000 tons 
per year. Stocks of Indian-grown wheat 
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are believed to be somewhat larger than 
they were a year ago, and although it is 
too early to predict the yield for the com- 
ing season, the acreage is thought to ex- 
ceed that of last year. 


CONTROL OPERATIONS EFFECTIVE 


Control continues to keep food prices 
down as compared with last year’s levels. 
Progress has been made with regard to 
the enforcement of the Food Grains Con- 
trol Order and the extension of rationing. 
As yet there is no uniform price for rice, 
but prices in Bengal were falling well in 
advance of the harvest. Prices have also 
been affected by a fall in bullion prices 
since August, and easiness in the cotton 
and jute markets has likewise had an ef- 
fect on general prices. It was revealed 
in legislative debate that the government 
was considering subsidies for cultivators- 

The coal situation had improved and 
the outlook was hopeful. The Supply 
Member announced that the control of 
coal prices at pit head and other control 
measures were having a beneficial effect. 
It was also announced that a Directorate 
of Open-Cut Mining was being estab- 
lished at Calcutta to supervise the use 
of machinery obtained from abroad. A 
small number of experienced American 
technicians were brought to India to op- 
erate some of the equipment obtained 
from the United States. 

At the end of October, the Reserve 
Bank made it clear that it was ready to 
sell gold and silver at progressively lower 
prices in order to forestall any upward 
trend. On successive days it lowered the 
bottom prices at which it would sell from 
the limits of 70 rupees per tola for gold 
($56.23 per ounce) and 125 rupees per 100 
tolas for silver ($1 per ounce). This sud- 
den active policy frightened speculators. 
Despite sales by the Reserve Bank, prices 
of bullion tended to move up toward the 
last of the month. 

The price of 342 percent government 
rupee paper may be taken as an index 
of gilt-edge securities. On October 28, 
1944, it crossed its par value and was 

















Ill Fortune Fills Japanese Sails 


Unless Japan can speedily overcome its shipping troubles, the transport 
lanes between the homeland and the “Southern Regions,” including the 
Netherlands Indies, will soon be navigated by hundreds of rowboats whose 
crews, in true Homeric style, will “smite the waves with their mighty oars,” 
says a foreign news publication. 

Shortages of metals and difficulties experienced with wooden ships built in 
Japan and the occupied areas, have intensified Japan’s shipping crisis. 

According to a Domei radiocast of November 29, the head of the Japanese 
Shipping Bureau declared: “Since shipbuilding will be governed by steel 
and other material resources, the immediate task will be to determine the 
amount of these materials available. We hope that the allotted quantity 
for wooden shipbuilding in the next fiscal year will be about the same rate 
as the present fiscal year. The importance of wooden ships is a foregone 
conclusion from the fact that even ships with a total tonnage of 15 tons or 
more are being used. 

“The so-called quantity production has caused considerable strain * * * 
Also, the improvement of repair facilities for wooden ships and sampans 
(small native boats) is most urgent. The longer a repair icb is delayed, the 
worse it will get * * * Steps must be taken as quickly as possible to 
prevent such tendencies. It is for this purpose that some of the small ship- 
yards are being converted into repair shops. These converted ships are 
gradually becoming useful.” 
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quoted at a premium of 2 annas. Such a 
thing had not happened since Janug 
1937. It developed that institutional] ip. 
vestors in Madras, particularly banks 
were heavy buyers because of certain 
income-tax certificate features. Since 
the Reserve Bank was offering rupee 
paper from tap at 100 rupees, the price 
subsided. On November 8, however, jt 
again jumped to 100 rupees 2 annas as g 
consequence of a rumor that the bank 
rate would be reduced from 3 percent to 
stimulate the flow of funds into govern. 
ment loans. When the Reserve Bank 
again sold at par, this rumor was quelled, 
Prices ruled firm late in the month, being 
at par in Bombay and at a slight premium 
in Calcutta and Madras. 

During November a new banking bil] 
for the protection of depositors was in. 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly, 
The bill would provide among other 
things for bank inspection by the Re. 
serve Bank and would give the Centra] 
Government the power to exclude an 
institution from the list of scheduled 
banks or to close it. The proposed legis- 
lation would also cover competition by 
foreign banks, which are defined as those 
incorporated outside British India or the 
United Kingdom. Before issuing an 
operating license to such banks, the Re- 
serve Bank would inquire if the country 
in which the bank is incorporated has 
any law which discriminates in any way 
against ‘banks incorporated in British 
India, and would cancel a license if such 
a situation developed at a later date. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY AND PLANNING 


Industrial activity, as measured by the 
index of the Calcutta economic journal 
Capital, stood at 120.3 for September as 
compared with 117.5 for August and 96.3 
for September 1943 (based on 1935 as 
100). The high point for the year was 
reached in March, when the index was 
122.8. 

Based on August 1939 as 100, the jour- 
nal’s combined index of stocks and shares 
for October was 235.0 as compared with 
228.1 for September, 2478 for July, and 
212.8 for October 1943. 

Acting upon the recommendations of 
a Fertilizer Mission which recently com- 
pleted a survey, it is reported that the 
government has decided to build a single 
factory near Aligarh in the United 
Provinces which would be capable of 
producing 350,000 tons of ammonium fer- 
tilizer materials a year. The capital cost 
is estimated at 100,100,000 rupees ($30,- 
152,000) and the cost of the product is 
estimated at 114 rupees ($34.34) per ton 
at the factory and 126 rupees ($37.95) per 
ton at distribution centers. The plant 
is to be State owned and managed and is 
expected to be in production in 3 years. 


RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE INDICATES 
OBJECTIVES 


A second report, which appeared in 
November, on the progress of the Recon- 
struction Committee of the Viceroy’s 
Council, was not meant to represent final 
decisions of the government, but rather 
aimed at providing guidance for the 
planning authorities. It urges planning 
for India as a whole, although it does not 
state how this may be accomplished un- 
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der the present constitution. It calls for 
more initiative by the government and 
suggests that the State assist in the pro- 
curement of plant and technical staff. 
Short-term goals are: (1) Resettlement 
and reemployment of soldiers and labor 
displaced by the war; (2) orderly dis- 
posal of war surpluses; (3) reconversion 
of industry; and (4) removal or adjust- 
ment of wartime controls. For the long 
term, the plan anticipates the need for 
large-scale capital investments in (1) 
electric-power development, (2) indus- 
tries for the manufacture of capital and 
mass consumer goods, (3) roads and 
transport, and (4) irrigation, erosion 
control, and reclamation projects. It 
also proposes greatly increased expendi- 
ture on education, health, and housing. 

During the first 5-year period, the lim- 
iting factor is not considered by the au- 
thors to be finances but rather the scar- 
city of capital equipment and technical 
personnel and the problem of creating 
a willingness on the part of the people to 
submit to controls and taxation. 

It is recommended that emphasis be 
placed on improved methods of agricul- 
ture, better livestock, organized market- 
ing, relief from indebtedness, erosion 
control, irrigation projects, and land rec- 
lamation. Reforms in land tenure and 
inheritance laws are also suggested, and 
the importance of better communica- 
tions, health services, and education for 
the rural areas is stressed. The greatest 
problem is held to be the absence of lead- 
ership and self-help in the villages, for 
which the fostering of “panchayats” 
(councils of village elders) and coopera- 
tive societies, and the use of ex-soldiers 
and trained schoolmasters are suggested. 

In its insistence that orders for post- 
war capital goods must be registered, as 
reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 23, 1944, the government is 
not meeting with much response. It ap- 
pears that many industrialists are un- 
willing to book orders now at wartime 
prices in the fear that excessive capital 
outlay would permanently handicap In- 
dian industries in relation to imported 
competitive products. On November 27, 
1944, a deputy governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India stated publicly that the 
dollar position is now easier and the 
British Government is willing to provide 
dollars for the import of necessary goods, 
although, he added, there is a current 
lack of shipping space. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control on Cotton Cloth and Yarn 
Amended.—A government notification of 
November 4, 1944, amending the Cotton 
Cloth and Yarn Control Order, 1943, 
made it an offense in India for any dealer 
to buy or sell or have in his possession 
after December 31, 1944, any cloth or 
yarn (exclusive of hand-loom products) 
manufactured and packed before Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. Cloth or yarn, whether 
manufactured in India or imported, 
must be finally disposed of within 12 
months from the last date of the month 
marked on the goods and no such cloth 
or yarn may be kept in unopened bales 
after 6 months from that date. It was 
announced that no extensions of the time 
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Sweden Expects to Place Heavy Post-War Orders in U. S. 


Sweden wants to import 50,000 American automobiles annually, when 
cars again become available, and, in return, hopes to export to the United 
States large quantities of wood pulp, according to a statement by Gosta 
Holmquist, a manager of Sweden’s largest department store. 

Speaking recently at a luncheon of the Export Advertising Association in 
New York, Mr. Holmquist gave a brief survey of Sweden’s economic situation 
in wartime, the lack of fuel, and the manpower shortage, which he described 
as “due to the fact that we have been more or less constantly mobilized for 
war for the last 6 years.” After the war, he declared, Sweden will turn more 
and more toward the United States for its consumer goods. Among these he 
mentioned, aside from automobiles, clothing, and furnishings which he 
praised for their color and gaiety. He also said that Sweden is anxious to 
inaugurate a 24-hour air-line service to the United States. 

















limits mentioned would be given except 
for most compelling reasons. The 
amendment was stated to be aimed at 
bringing imported cloth and yarn under 
control. 

[For previous announcements see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 7 and Decem- 
ber 11, 1943, and February 5, 1944.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Capital Goods: Measures Taken to Or- 
ganize Registration of Import Require- 
ments and Determine Priorities.—A joint 
Chief Controller of Imports has been 
appointed to take charge of the forward 
planning program in India and the regis- 
tration of requirements for capital goods 
of both the Government and Indian in- 
dustrialists, in collaboration with the 
Planning and Development Deparjment 
recently created. Together they will de- 
cide import priorities. 


Madagascar 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Rice Office Established.—A Rice Office 
for Madagascar and Dependencies was 
established at Tananarive by a decree of 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration of February 22, 1944, promul- 
gated in Madagascar by an order of 
March 10, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Madagascar on March 11, 1944. 

This office is charged with the control 
and distribution of rice stocks in Mada- 
gascar. It is to fix the quotas to be 
levied on each region after agreement 
with the regional heads; to control the 
working of paddy; and to insure, for 
domestic consumption as well as for ex- 
portation, the sale of pounded and 
worked paddy and rice, flours, brans, and 
waste which are delivered by producers, 
merchants, and millers, at prices fixed by 
the Price Service. It is to propose to the 
Governor General any orders necessary 
to insure the execution of these decisions. 

Current Export and Exchange Con- 
trol Procedure.—The attention of ex- 
porters in Madagascar was drawn to the 


instruction of October 11, 1941, of the. 


commercial trade service, relative to ex- 
ports to foreign destinations, by an of- 
ficial notice to exporters in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of September 9, 
1944. 


By the terms of this instruction, in 
order to export goods to a foreign desti- 
nation, it is necessary (a) to obtain an 
export license, and (b) to file with the 
customs office at the port of shipment 
an exchange commitment. 

The Office of Economic Affairs at- 
taches its visa and the number of the 
export license to the exchange commit- 
ment, which it sends to the Exchange 
Office for certification and registering; 
the Exchange Office retains a copy. 

The instructions further state that if 
an exporter deals with foreign buyers, he 
should make all necessary arrangements 
so that the transfer of foreign exchange 
to the Exchange Office may be effected 
within 3 months. 

If the business is transacted through 
a local bank, when funds are drawn 
against the export the exporter must 
turn over to the bank the copy of the 
exchange commitment which will have 
been delivered to him by the Office of 
Economic Affairs. Banks will refuse to 
do any business against export docu- 
ments which are not accompanied by a 
copy of the exchange commitment, to 
which must be attached a copy of the 
invoice. 

Immediately thereafter the bank must 
send the document to the Madagascar 
Exchange Office at Tananarive, furnish- 
ing all information judged necessary by 
the latter. 

Goods exported to areas under the 
control of the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic need be accom- 
panied only by “export authorizations” 
furnished in three copies. 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


CONDITIONS FOR ADMISSION OF IMMI- 
GRANTS DuRING 1945 


Nationals of the American nations and 
Spain, on entering Mexico, will not be 
subject to restrictions other than those 
which are necessary to continental de- 
fense, according to official changes in 
immigration requirements established by 
the Minister of Interior and published 
October 30, 1944. Applications to enter 
Mexico made by nationals of other than 
the above-mentioned countries will be 
considered on the -basis of the facts in 
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each case and a decision made after a 
study of all pertinent factors. 

Applicants for entry permits must de- 
clare categorically that they hold no race 
prejudice and are not opposed to mar- 
riage with Mexican nationals. Prefer- 
ence will be given to unmarried men who 
declare their intention to become natu- 
ralized Mexicans and who are capable of 
becoming assimilated into the cultural 
life of the nation. 

Immigrants applying for entry as col- 
onists will be admitted with the approval 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Colonization 
Law, provided this does not conflict with 
immigration requirements to which they 
are subject. The admission of colonists 
will be conditional upon their working 
lands assigned to them, which lands are 
to be located between lands held and 
worked by Mexicans. Applicants must 
state in their declarations that they will 
not sell their land holdings during the 
first 5 years of their residence in the 
country. The individuals or companies 
who represent the colonists will be re- 
quired to post sufficient financial guar- 
anty to insure the fulfillment of the 
colonization project. 

Professional persons will be permitted 
to enter the country only if the Minister 
of Interior authorizes their entry be- 
cause their services are essential and 
when some official agency requests their 
admission. 

Men of letters and artists will be per- 
mitted to enter the country and carry 
on remunerative activities, provided their 
applications for admission are made by 
some institution or enterprise which in- 
tends to use their services. Scientists 
and artists, newspaper correspondents, 
sportsmen, and persons desiring to study 
conditions in Mexico will be admitted 
as visitors, provided they fulfill the re- 
quirements established in each case by 
the Ministry of Interior. 

The parents, children, husband, wife, 
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or other relatives of a Mexican, or of a 
foreigner who has immigrated or desires 
to immigrate to Mexico, may enter the 
country provided that proof can be es- 
tablished that the sponsoring relative 
has sufficient means for their support, 
and that they will refrain from partici- 
pating directly or indirectly in any ac- 
tivity which is prohibited tothem. They 
may, however, be permitted to work in 
the private business of the person who 
requests their entrance. 

Technicians will be permitted to enter 
Mexico only when similarly qualified 
individuals are not available within the 
country. 

Immigrant investors, in order to be 
admitted, must deposit in a designated 
banking institution 100,000 pesos, if 
they intend to establish themselves in 
the Federal District, and 50,000 pesos 
if they intend to establish themselves 
in some other part of the Republic. They 
must state in their immigration petition 
the branch of agricultural, industrial, 
commercial, or export business in which 
they intend to engage. Entry will be 
conditional, for a period of 5 years, upon 
their investing within the first 6 months 
after the date of entry the amount re- 
quired. In order to guarantee this, the 
interested person upon entry will be re- 
quired to make a cash deposit of 10,000 
pesos, of which 7,500 will be returned to 
him if he makes the investment within 
the 6-month period, the 2,500 pesos re- 
maining as a guaranty that the invest- 
ment will remain unchanged during the 
5-year period. Nationals of the Ameri- 
can countries who wish to establish 
themselves outside of the Federal District 
will be required to invest 20,000 pesos 
and post a guaranty of 2,500 pesos, of 
which 1,500 pesos will be returned, if the 
investment is made within the 6-month 
period. These conditions may only be 
modified by the Minister of Interior in 
cases of force majeure, and increase in 
the amount of capital invested, a change 











that “there are no Japs on Japen.” 


torn Pacific. 
Japen has 30,000 inhabitants. 


miles wide. 





Japen Island—New Garden of Supplies 


The large island of Japen (or Yapen) in the Geelvinck Bay of Netherlands 
New Guinea, which fell to the Allies last August without a shot being fired, 
is rapidly being transformed into a source of agricultural products to be used 
for the newly liberated parts of the Netherlands Indies, according to a 
correspondent of Aneta, Netherlands News Agency. Until it was invaded 
by the enemy, Japen was scantily populated by natives who had migrated 
from Biak Island and from the mainland. Their main occupation had been 
fishing. All this is being rapidly changed now. 

The Japanese garrison of 700 men fied from Japen when the Allied Army 
arrived close enough to be a serious threat. 
the natives laid out big letters along the coast to inform the Allied airmen 


A walk through the streets of Serui, the Island’s principal town, now gives 
the impression that Japen is an island of peace and quiet, amidst the war- 
Healthy children play on the streets alive with bicycle traffic. 
The Japanese forced the Indonesians to 
supply their troops in other areas with food. As things turned out, however, 
the shoe was on the other foot; the Japanese abandoned large stocks of food 
and took only their military equipment with them. 

A Netherlands agricultural expert has spent the last few months inspecting 
agricultural possibilities all over the island, which is 100 miles long and 15 
Extensive rice fields have been planted under his direction. 
Considerable quantities of rice will soon be available for export to territory in 
which the Japanese have pillaged the stocks and left paddy fields in ruins. 


As soon as the Japanese left, 
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of business activity, or the proven ex. 
pedience of moving the business. 

The admission of aliens to act as sy. 
perintendent, manager, administrator, or 
representative, or to perform any other 
duties inherent in positions of responsj. 
bility or absolute confidence, in the em. 
ploy of persons who are physically or 
legally residents of Mexico, will 
granted with the approval of the Minister 
of Interior, provided a declaration js 
made to show that a large number of 
aliens are not employed by the petition. 
ing firm and that the service in question 
warrants their admission. 

Aliens who, as a result of previous 
residence, have acquired real estate or 
any legitimate business in the country, 
may return as immigrants, provided they 
can prove that they have maintained 
continuous ownership of such real estate 
or business and that it provides sufficient 
income for the financial support of them- 
selves and their families. Aliens thus 
admitted may devote themselves only to 
taking direct care of their interests, 
Those who acquire or who have acquired 
property by inheritance may be admitted 
under the same conditions. 

Aliens having a fixed income may be 
admitted as “rentistas,” that is, those 
who live on income from investments, 
property, or other means, provided they 
submit proof that this income is not less 
than 300 pesos per month for each person 
in the family over 18 years of age. Na- 
tionals of the Americas or Spain will also 
be considered as rentistas, provided they 
deposit in a designated banking institu- 
tion 12,000 pesos for each person over 18 
years of age. Nationals of countries 
other than the Americas and Spain will 
also be admitted as rentistas, provided 
they deposit 20,000 pesos under the same 
conditions as mentioned above. The 
entry permit will be valid for 1 year and 
will specify the amount which the de- 
positor may withdraw each month, all 
remaining funds being in the nature of a 
guaranty required prior to granting an 
extension of the residence permit. 

Students may enter the country to 
enroll in official educational institutions 
or to take courses in private schools, pro- 
vided they can prove that they periodi- 
cally and regularly receive sufficient 
funds for their support without having 
to work. Before they are accepted, mem- 
bers of the immigration service abroad 
will pass on the desirability of the appli- 
cants and will warn them that their entry 
permit will be canceled if they fail to 
attend classes, fail of promotion for 2 
consecutive years, or interrupt their 
studies. In each case the Minister of 
Interior will stipulate the time limits for 
submitting proof of enrollment, attend- 
ance, and progress. Persons from Amer- 
ican countries entering the Republic to 
attend summer school will be afforded 
all manner of facilities, including that of 
entering the country as tourists. 

Aliens who have fied from political or 
religious persecution which threatened 
their liberty or lives will be admitted as 
political refugees. The Ministry of In- 
terior will decide where political refugees 
may reside and the activities in which 
they may engage. Those who have al- 
ready taken refuge in countries other 
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than that in which the persecution took 
place will not be admitted to Mexico. 

Aliens will be admitted as visitors, pro- 
vided they enter for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a specific predetermined activity 
which does not involve the intention of 
permanently settling in the country. 

Men of letters, artists, and other in- 
dividuals who may be invited to Mexico 
by official institutions may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Minister of Interior, be 
excepted from fulfilling the provisions 
requiring the posting of a fee guarantee- 
ing their withdrawal from the country. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rice Production for 1944-45 Placed 
Under Government Control.—The 1944— 
45 rice production of Mexico was placed 
under strict government control by an 
Executive decree published November 22, 
1944. Under the terms of the decree, the 
Ministry of Finance and Public Credit is 
authorized to acquire the total rice crop 
of 1944-45 through the National Distrib- 
utor and Regulator and to supervise its 
distribution to the various consuming 
regions of the country. Authorization 
for shipments of rice must be obtained 
from the Ministry of Finance, and rail- 
roads are likewise required to obtain per- 
mission from the Ministry before releas- 
ing empty cars for the transportation of 
this commodity. 

The purchase price for rice for the pro- 
ducer is fixed at 44 pesos per load, un- 
husked, of 138 kilograms, f. o. b. the mills, 
for crops of the States of Morelos, Puebla, 
and Veracruz. No deductions for taxes, 
freight, interest, or other fees will be 
made, the above price being paid in its 
entirety to the producer. The purchase 
price of rice produced in other than the 
above States will be determined on the 
basis of the above-stated price and will 
be announced when the crops in those 
regions are harvested. 

The National Distributor and Regula- 
tor will acquire the total rice crop of the 
country at 570 pesos per metric ton, 
f. 0. b. Mexico City. 

The wholesale and retail prices of rice 
to the public will be regulated by law 
and announced later. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Greatly Increased on 
Limited Range of Products, and Estab- 
lished on a Few Items Heretofore Duty- 
Free—Heavy increases in Mexican im- 
port duties have been made on a limited 
range of products including specified in- 
dustrial raw materials, iron and steel 
manufactures, and chemical products, 
and import duties have been established 
on a few items now duty-free, by a 
Presidential decree dated December 22, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 30, 1944, to become effective 
30 days thereafter. These increases are 
understood to have been made chiefly to 
protect Mexican industries and as a rev- 
enue measure. 

Products included in the United 
States-Mexican trade agreement are not 
affected by this decree. 

The new duties, in Mexican pesos, are 
as follows, with former duties shown in 
parentheses: 
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THEIR LIVES DEPEND ON YOU 


Industrial raw materials—Starch and 
fecula for industrial use, not specified, 0.20 
per gross kilogram (0.12); fecula (starch) 
of potatoes, 0.20 per gross kilogram (0.12); 
honey of fecula (glucose), solid, weighing 
over 30 kilograms including the immediate 
container, 0.20 per gross kilogram (0.12); 
same, of a pasty or liquid consistence, 0.20 
per gross kilogram (0.15). 

Iron and Steel Manufactures.—Elbows, 
crosses, and tees of iron or steel for pipes, not 
tinned or galvanized, up to 5 centimeters in- 
terior diameter, 0.50 per gross kilogram (0.22); 
same, tinned or galvanized, 0.55 per gross 
kilogram (0.25); locks of common metal of 
all kinds and their separate parts, when they 
are identifiable as exclusively for use as such, 
3 per legal kilogram (new item); stoves, 
ovens, toasters, and heaters of all kinds, non- 
electric, adapted to use liquid or gas fuel, 
weighing up to 40 kilograms each, 0.60 per 
gross kilogram (duty-free); same, weighing 
from 40 up to 150 kilograms each, 0.10 per 
gross kilogram (duty-free); same, weighing 
over 150 kilograms each, 0.05 per gross kilo- 
gram (duty-free). 

Chemical Products.—Citric acid, 0.60 per 
legal kilogram (0.35); lactic acid, 0.20 per 
legal kilogram (0.10); zine oxide, 0.40 per 
gross kilogram, the rate to be adjusted 
quarterly by the Ministry of Finance (0.15); 
naphthaline, 0.25 per legal kilogram (0.10); 
arsenite or arsenate of calcium and mag- 
nesium and insecticidal preparations made 
therefrom, weighing over 20 kilograms in- 
cluding the immediate container, 0.20 per 
kilogram (duty-free); arsenite or arsenate of 
lead and insecticidal preparations made 
therefrom, weighing over 20 kilograms in- 
cluding the immediate container, 0.20 per 
legal kilogram (0.02); colcothar, ochre, and 
all kinds of oxides of iron, 0.75 per gross 
kilogram (0.25); zine oxides, in paste, con- 
taining up to 10 percent drying oils without 
solvents, 0.15 per gross kilogram (new item). 

Miscellaneous.—Purses, bags, and billfolds 
of leather and of other materials, of all 
kinds, lined in whole or in part with leather, 
weighing up to 500 grams each, even when 
lined with other material except silk, 20 
per legal kilogram (12.50); same, when lined 
with material containing silk, 30 per legal 
kilogram (15). 


These new rates of import duty are 
subject to the general surtax of 3 percent 
of duty on all importations by freight 
or express and 10 percent of duty on im- 
portations by parcel post. 
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Transport and Communication 


Increase in Freight and Passenger 
Rates on National Railways Author- 
ized.—Freight and passenger rates on 
the Mexican railways were subject to 
increase on January 1, 1945, according 
to an Executive decree published De- 
cember 2, 1944, and effective the fol- 
lowing day. The measure is a tempo- 
rary one and will be in effect until Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, when a permanent tariff, 
based on a revision of the present rate 
structure, will be put into effect. 

Under the terms of the decree, the rail- 
roads are given provisional authorization 
to make the following percentage in- 
creases, in accordance with rates ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works: The National 
Railways of Mexico, 20 percent; the 
Southern Pacific Railways of Mexico, 20 
percent; the Mexican Railway, 23 per- 
cent; and the Northwestern Railroad 
of Mexico, 24 percent. 

The decree specifically excepts freight 
rates affecting metals and minerals, the 
present rates for the transportation of 
these products to remain in effect pend- 
ing further study and possible sub- 
sequent modification. 

The decree also repeals the decree of 
October 7, 1943, published January 7, 
1944, which established maximum freight 
rates for the transportation of frozen 
articles. 


Netherlands 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to 
Specified Areas.—Effective January 15, 
1945, partial mail service is resumed from 
the United States to specified areas of 
the Netherlands, restricted exclusively 
to nonillustrated post cards addressed 
to civilians, by the Postmaster General’s 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Beverages 


BRAZILIAN WINE INDUSTRY 


Although the Brazilian wine industry 
has continued to develop, little effort has 
been made until recently to improve the 
quality of the wine. In 1937 the Bra- 
zilian Department of Agriculture created 
the Laboratorio Central de Enologia, 
which maintains branches in all the 
wine-producing centers. This organi- 
zation has been successful in raising the 
standard of Brazilian wines through as- 
sistance rendered the wine makers in 
grape selection and culture, moderniza- 
tion of plants, and production technique. 

In 1938 grapes were cultivated on an 
area of 112,208 acres, as compared with 
92,663 acres in 1933. Old-fashioned 
vineyards are gradually being replaced, 
although they still cover 80 percent of 
the total acreage. 

European grapes have been grown suc- 
cessfully in Brazil. In the State of Sao 
Paulo several varieties are being culti- 
vated. 

Rio Grande do Sul is the largest wine- 
producing center, 80 percent of all Bra- 
zil’s vineyards being located in that 
State. In 1938 the grape crop amounted 
to 184,000 metric tons; the entire Bra- 
zilian crop was only 211,820 tons. 
Cashew wine is noted for its high min- 
eral content. The cashew trees grow 
wild in the northern and northeastern 
coast regions of Brazil. Production of 
wine from oranges has increased in the 
past few years. 

Production of wine in Brazil during the 
years 1938 to 1942, with exception of the 
year 1939, when figures were not avail- 
able, is shown in the following table: 


{In liters] ! 








State 1938 1940 1941 | 1942 
Ceara 10, 500 5, 000). | 
Rio de Janeiro_ 5, 000 9, 000 10, 000 11, GOO 
Sao Paulo 5, 928, 1405, 900, 000) 2, 000, 000) 2, 000, 000 
Parana 456, 350) +850, 000)1, 070, 470) 1, 017, 450 
Santa Catarina__ 9, 129, 170/5, 204, 000/4, 895, 180/5, 106, 730 
Rio Grande do } | 
Sul 63,214,380/65,000,000' 19,045,980 78, 485740 
Minas Gerais 4, G58, 670) 4, 432, 000) 4, 178, 290 3, 506, 430 
Total $2,802,210)81,490,000 31,200,020 90,127,350 
| 
i] liter= 1.0567 quarts. 


Brazilians favor sweet wines rather 
than dry or tart wines. Consumption of 
Port and Muscatel is increasing, while 
Tokay, Sherry, and Sparkling Burgundy 
wines are little known to the average 
Brazilian. 


ESTIMATED OUTPUT OF WHISKY 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Production of whisky in Scotland 
which was resumed in the winter of 1944— 
45 after a lapse of 5 years, will amount 
to approximately 5,000,000 gallons this 
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year, or about 25 percent of average an- 
nual pre-war output, according to the 
foreign press. 


Chemicals 


NITROCELLULOSE PRODUCTION AND SALE, 
ARGENTINA 


Nitrocellulose is being manufactured in 
Argentina by the General Bureau of Mili- 
tary . Manufactures. Monthly output 
totals from 1,000 to 2,000 kilograms. Al- 
though most of the production is used by 
the Army, some has been offered for sale 
to the paint industry. 

Since the Army holds the available 
camphor supplies, it has undertaken the 
manufacture of plasticized nitrocellulose 
for motion-picture film. 


Sao PAULO MARKET FOR LEAD ARSENATE, 
BRAZIL 


Imports of lead arsenate into the Sao 
Paulo area of Brazil average about 1,000 
metric tons annually, and consumption 
ranges between 500 and 2,000 tons. This 
material is used almost exclusively for 
insecticidal protection of the cotton crop 
and is consumed principally from Octo- 
ber to March. The bulk of the Brazilian 
consumption is in the Sao Paulo region. 

Lead arsenate is produced by one firm 
in the Sao Paulo district, but domestic 
requirements have been supplied largely 
by imports, which amounted to slightly 
more than 1,000 tons annually between 
1937 and 1943. From 1938 to 1942 they 
had an average yearly value of approxi- 
mately $250,000. Before the war, Ger- 
many, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and 
Japan were the principal suppliers. The 
United States entered the Brazilian mar- 
ket in 1939 and since 1941 has been the 
leading and practically the only source 
for lead arsenate. 

The amount of lead arsenate consumed 
annually depends upon the activity of a 











Forest Resources of Ethiopia 


Although Ethiopia’s forest re- 
sources are extensive, exportation 
of lumber was cut off until the re- 
opening of the railway in 1943, 
says the foreign press. 

Exports of timber via Dijbouti 
are expected to continue on a mod- 
erate scale after the war. How- 
ever, shipment down the Dadessa 
River and the Blue Nile to the Su- 
dan is considered a more valuable 
potential outlet for the hardwoods 
of western Ethiopia, but capital 
amd export organization will be 
required. 

A recent development has been 
the attempt to export wood in the 
form of match splints. 
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type of leaf worm which attacks the ¢ot. 
ton plant. Approximately 1,500 tons of 
the insecticide were used in the 1941-49 
crop season, while consumption declineg 
to less than 500 tons in each of the two 
following seasons, because of the relative 
inactivity of the pest. Stocks are be. 
lieved sufficient for the present crop year. 

Purchasing follows a seasonal pattern 
about 30 percent being bought in the 
period July-September, 50 percent dur- 
ing the following 3 months, and 20 per. 
cent in the January-March period. Con- 
sumption trends are also seasonal, 49 
percent being used during the 3 months 
October-December, 50 percent in Jan- 
uary—March, and 10 percent in April- 
June. Although consumption of lead 
arsenate during the past 2 seasons has 
declined, the long-range trend is believed 
to be upward, because the area devoted to 
cotton has been increasing each year, 

The principal output of the Sao Paulo 
firm which manufactures lead arsenate 
consists of aluminum arsenate, which the 
producer claims to be as effective as lead 
arsenate, having the same arsenious- 
oxide content—approximately 30 per- 
cent. This manufacturer’s 1941-42 pro- 
duction was approximately 60 percent 
aluminum arsenate, 35 percent lead 
arsenate, and 5 percent calcium arsenate. 
The advantage of aluminum arsenate 
seems to lie in the difference in price 
between the raw materials, aluminum 
sulfate and lead. 

Future participation of the United 
States in the Sao Paulo market for lead 
arsenate depends on the price factor and 
on the extent to which domestic pro- 
duction meets the demand. 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION IN CEYLON 


Pyrethrum has been planted on 50 
acres in the Nuwara Eliya district by the 
Ceylon Department of Agriculture, says 
a British chemical magazine. 

The output will be sufficient for the re- 
quirements of the medical department, 
which initiated the project. Planters in 
the area are said to be interested in 
pyrethrum as a secondary crop. 

INSECTICIDE PRODUCTION IN CYPRUS 

Pyrethrum now is being grown and 
insecticides are being produced in Cy- 
prus, says a British chemical magazine. 
This crop may possibly replace the lost 
export trade in flower bulbs, it is stated. 


MANUFACTURE OF PLASTICS PLANNED, 
EIRE 


The manufacture of plastics is planned 
by the North Cork Corporation Cream- 
eries, Ltd., Kanturk, County Cork, Eire, 
producers of casein, says a European 
chemical magazine. 

Large quantities of the necessary 
formaldehyde are available. 


MATCH PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Western India Match Co., Ltd., 
now supplies more than 80 percent of 
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the demand for matches in India and is 
in a position to meet possible revival of 
competition from Japan after the war, 
according to the foreign press. Matches 
of Indian manufacture are being ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom and the 
Middle East. 

The industry faces a possible shortage 
of suitable timber and is urging a pro- 
gram of planned reforestation. Month- 
ly requirements are 6,000 tons. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PLANTS, PORTUGAL 


The establishment of three ammon- 
jum-sulfate plants at Alferrarede, Beja, 
and Estarreja, Portgual, has been auth- 
crized by the Portuguese Government, 
says a European chemical magazine. 
They will be operated by Companhia 
Uniao Fabril, Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Azote, and Ammoniaco Portugues and 
will have an annual capacity of 15,000 
to 20,000 tons each. 


New CHEMICAL PLANTS IN SPAIN 


A plant to manufacture phenol-form- 
aldehyde plastics from domestic raw 
materials has been established in Bilbao, 
Spain, by the Union Quimica del Norte 
de Espana, S. A., according to the 
European press. 

A second plastics factory in Bilbao is 
being operated by Rocargo, S. A., while 
Industrias del Acetato de Celulosa, S. A., 
is producing cellulose acetate and ace- 
tate rayon. 

Resinera, S. A., has installed a cellu- 
joid-producing plant in Santander and 
Soc. de Industrias Quimicas y Farmaceu- 
ticas, S. A., will produce phenol and 
synthetic camphor. 


SITUATION REGARDING LIME (SCOTLAND), 
U. K. 


Severe weather conditions have caused 
large stocks of agricultural lime to 
accumulate at quarries in Scotland, says 
the British press. Because of the short- 
age of storage space, some quarries have 
been forced to suspend operations until 
farmers can accept delivery. 

RESTRICTIONS ON CREAM OF TARTAR 

RELAXED, U. K. 


Increased purchases of cream of tartar 
in the United Kingdom have resulted 
from relaxation of restrictions on its 
use in baking powder, says a British 
chemical magazine. 

A new price schedule for tartaric acid 
and cream of tartar became effective 
November 29. 


IMPORTS INTO URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s imports of caustic soda de- 
clined substantially in 1943 from the 
1942 total, according to the foreign 
press. Comparable figures are given as 
2,174 and 4,000 short tons, respectively. 

Imports of soda ash, however, in- 
creased from 5,254 tons in 1942 to 8,402 
in 1943. 


Coal and Coke 


CoaL OuTPpuT AFFECTED BY LABOR 
SHORTAGES, CANADA 


Production of coal in Nova Scotia 
Province, Canada, during the first 9 
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Bauxite (Aluminum Ore) 


Of the estimated aluminum ore 
reserves in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, those of Brazil, numbering 
80 and reported at 150,000,000 tons, 
are said to be greater than of any 
other country, according to an 
official news bulletin. 

Bauxite is not only the principal 
ore from which aluminum is pro- 
duced, but is also the basic raw 
material for several industries, 
such as the abrasive, chemical, oil 
refining, refractory, and others. 
Chemical industries consume baux- 
ite in the manufacture of alumi- 
num salts which are utilized in 
paper manufacture, printing, dye- 
ing, tanning, treatment of sewage, 
water purification, etc. Activated 
bauxite is used in the refining of 
crude petroleum, as a partial sub- 
stitute for bleaching clay and ful- 
ler’s earth. Because of its absorp- 
tive qualities, it is valuable in de- 
sulfurizing and decolorizing petro- 
leum products...* .* * 

Two to 3 tons of bauxite, 2 tons 
of soda ash and an abundant sup- 
ply of water are required to pro- 
duce 1 ton of alumina. In order to 
produce 1 ton of aluminum, about 
2 tons of alumina, one-half ton of 
carbon electrodes, a small amount 
of cryolite or other fluoride salts 
and electrical energy of from 3 to 
4 horsepower years (24,000 kw.-hrs. 
to 25,000 kw.-hrs.) are needed. Ac- 
cordingly, the source of raw mate- 
rials must be taken into considera- 
tion when planning the site for a 
new plant. 























months of 1944 amounted to 4,339,862 
tons, compared with 4,559,354 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943. 
The coal-mining situation was not favor- 
able during the closing months of 1944, 
and operators were urging Government 
aid. Wartime labor shortages had a 
depressing effect on the industry in all 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Output of coal in New Brunswick 
Province totaled 284,060 tons during the 
first 9 months of the year. 


SwWIss FUEL POSITION UNIMPROVED 


The fuel position in Switzerland con- 
tinued unfavorable late in December, and 
little hope was held that it would im- 
prove early in 1945. Imports of coal from 
Germany were practically suspended in 
September, and the anthracite mines in 
the Canton of Valais were unable to meet 
all orders. Production of egg-shaped 
briquets was held up by the shortage of 
coal dust and tar. Peat output in 1944 
was estimated at 40 percent below that 
of 1943. 

It is believed that allocations of fuel 
for household users will remain un- 
changed throughout the winter months, 
but cuts in allocations of fuel for business 
premises were scheduled to go into effect 
on the first of the year. A regulation 
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stating that holders of rations cards must 
accept whatever fuel is available, rather 
than a specified type, became effective 
January 1. 


PROGRESS IN COAL MINING, U.S. S. R. 


Moscow Coal Basin mines are cur- 
rently producing 70 percent more coal 
than they did before the war, according 
to press reports from the Soviet Union. 
The Moscow Coal Combine has continu- 
ously fulfilled its plan, producing 80,000 
tons above quota during the first 9 
months of 1944. Plans for the fourth 
quarter of the year included the work- 
ing of 15 more stopes and the introduc- 
tion of 25 new cutting machines, 10 com- 
pressors, and 45 conveyors. Scheduled 
additions to the underground-transpor- 
tation system in the same quarter in- 
cluded 1,800 cars and 10 electric motors. 

The Donets Coal Basin, liberated in 
1943, is again becoming important in the 
country’s coal industry. Enemy occupa- 
tion caused the Soviet Union to lose tem- 
porarily half of its coal and three-fourths 
of its coking coal. During 1944, 100 large 
coal mines were restored and 600 small 
ones were reconstructed or sunk anew. 
More than 100 large mines are now pro- 
ducing coking coal for metallurgical 
plants. Efforts are being made to in- 
crease output still further in this im- 
portant coal area, where already various 
combines are producing more than 
planned. 

During the war years, 200 new mines 
were opened up in the Kuznetsk Basin, 
Karaganda, and the Urals, thereby in- 
creasing output materially and compen- 
sating in part for the temporary loss of 
output from the Donets Basin. Remark- 
able progress was made in Karaganda, 
where output is said to have increased 70 
percent, and in the Urals, where produc- 
tion has doubled. 


DECLINE IN COAL PRODUCTION, U. K. 


Production of salable coal in the United 
Kingdom during the third quarter of 
1944 amounted to 44,298,800 tons, com- 
pared with nearly 47,000,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, according to the British press. 
Figures of production by districts show 
that the reduction in mined output was 
general throughout the country. 

Output from the Government open- 
cast workings during the third quarter 
of 1944 totaled 2,902,200 tons, compared 
with 2,322,800 tons during the corre- 
sponding 3-month period of the preced- 
ing year. The average number of wage 
earners on colliery books was 713,700, 
compared with 705,500. 


Construction 


NEW HOSPITAL PLANNED, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Plans to build a general hospital at 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,363,634, have been an- 
nounced. The hospital will be a five- 
story building constructed of reinforced 
concrete. 


CONSTRUCTION IN MOZAMBIQUE 


Increased construction activity is an- 
ticipated in Lourenco Marques, Mozam- 
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shape, it is pointed out. 








Rubber Molds Used in Casting Statuettes 


Rubber molds are being used in England in casting statuettes made from 
tin, white metal, and lead, according to the British press. They are pro- 
duced on a comparatively large scale, as many as 300 to 400 castings being 
obtained from a single mold. Further development in the making of objects 
of art is suggested, as the use of rubberoid substances as molding material 
is thought particularly suitable for small metal novelties. Patented proc- 
esses show that experiments on these lines are increasing, the report states. 
These molds can be pulled away after molding and will retake their original 

















bique, says a European publication. 
Much of the city is being modernized; 
old buildings will be replaced. Im- 
portant government buildings, a town 
hall, a large airport, and'many thorough- 
fares are scheduled for construction. 


Post-War CONSTRUCTION OF HOUSES, 
NEw ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Government plans to 
build approximately 8,000 houses in the 
first year after the war, 10,000 in the 
second, and 12,000 in the third. If pri- 
vate building continues at pre-war levels, 
4,000 houses will be constructed in addi- 
tion to the 30,000 to be built by the gov- 
ernment. 

It is reported also that loans amount- 
ing to £NZ1,915,700 have been made to 
1,805 ex-servicemen and women for the 
erection or purchase of homes. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE BUILDING IN COLON, 
PANAMA 


Building permits issued in Colon, 
Panama, during the first 10 months of 
1944 represent construction valued at 
$2,771,700. The buildings now under 
construction include a modern jail and 
police barracks costing approximately 
$500,000; a $250,000 municipal gym- 
nasium; and a store, office building, and 
theater valued at $300,000. Most of the 
new buildings are of reinforced concrete 
construction and replace inflammable 
wooden structures. 

Additional construction of dwellings 
and business premises is anticipated as a 
result of a public drawing for building 
lots in Colon offered under a 25-year 
lease, with the stipulation that the lessee 
construct a fireproof building on the lot, 
drawn within 1 year from date of con- 
tract. The Republic acquired these 
lands from the Panama Railroad. 


PROJECTS IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


Construction plans for a new jail in 
Panama City have been released by the 
Ministry of Health and Public Works. 
The ground fioor of the building will con- 
tain a 34-bed hospital, doctors’ and 
nurses’ offices, a dental clinic, kitchen, 
and storage space. On the first and sec- 
ond floors will be 21 cells to accommo- 
date 84 prisoners, and dormitories for 40 
police officers. Quarters for the chief 
and additional dormitories for officers, 
as well as three special cells, will be lo- 
cated on the third floor. The building is 
estimated to cost $250,000. 

The Ministry has also started build- 
ing activity on a model reformatory for 


minors, estimated to cost between $300,- 
000 and $350,000. The institution will 
consist of six buildings for inmates and 
an administration building which will 
provide for a hospital for adults, clinics 
for general treatment and psychiatry, 
administrative offices, and quarters for 
the director. An auditorium, chapel, and 
well-equipped gymnasium also are in- 
cluded in the plans. 

As part of the remodeling plan for 
thickly populated districts of Panama 
City, Republic of Panama, the construc- 
tion of three tenement houses is sched- 
uled to begin soon. They will be four- 
story, reinforced concrete structures. 
The cost of two of the buildings, contain- 
ing about 200 rooms each, is estimated 
at between $300,000 and $400,000. Plans 
for the third provide for five 1-room and 
two 2-room apartments on each floor. 


PLANS FOR SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS, PANAMA 


Plans have been made to construct a 
$100,000 school at Chorrera, Panama. 
The building will be of concrete construc- 
tion and will have 40 classrooms, an as- 
sembly hall, library, kindergarten, sew- 
ing room, and gymnasium. 

Other school construction planned for 
Panama includes 7 schools in the Prov- 
ince of Penonome, 8 in Anton, 32 in Ocu, 
11 in Chorrera, and 16 in Taboga. The 
program was scheduled to get under way 
in December. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Panamanian press of plans for building 
one of the most modern and extensive 
hospitals in the interior of Panama, to be 
located at Aguadulce, Province of Cocle. 
The hospital will be comprised of one 
central building and eight annexes, sur- 
rounded by parks and gardens. Sepa- 
rate buildings will be devoted to surgery, 
general medical care, maternity hospital, 
nurses’ home, residence hall for doctors 
and internes, restaurants, laundry, and 
morgue. 

Plans also have been made for improv- 
ing the Prophylactic Hospital of Matias 
Hernadez of Panama City by the addi- 
tion of a new $60,000 pavilion which 
will provide for a 5l1-bed ward, examina- 
tion room, restaurant, and other neces- 
sary adjuncts. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION IN PERU 


Work has been started on a national 
tuberculosis hospital near Lima, Peru, 
says a South American publication. 
Building plans provide for complete med- 
ical laboratories, a series of pavilions for 
the treatment of patients, and various 
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shops and agriculture plots for occupa- 
tional therapy. The structure will be of 
modern design and two stories high; an. 
nexes will provide a maternity ward and 
nursery. 

Similar hospitals or dispensaries are 
planned for all Peruvian cities of more 
than 10,000 population. This project 
will call for the expenditure of 40,000,000 
soles over a period of several years, ang 
eventually will involve a maintenance 
cost of 13,000,000 soles annually. 


CONSTRUCTION SLOW IN Spain 


Building activities in Seville, Spain, as 
in other localities, have been curtailed 
during recent months by the lack of ade. 
quate materials. Iron and steel for rein. 
forced construction, metal accessories for 
houses, and numerous other essential] 
items are high in price and difficult to 
obtain. 


HOUSING NEEDS IN UGANDA 


Additional houses and recreation 
buildings are needed in three Uganda 
municipalities—Kampala, Jinga, ang 
Entebbe, says a foreign journal. The 
expenditure required to complete these 
projects is estimated at £290,000. The 
cost of the necessary houses will approxi- 
mate £150,000 in Kampala, £60,000 in 
Jinga, £15,000 ‘including a club house) 
in Entebbe, £5,000 in each of 10 district 
townships, and £2,500 in each of 4 dis- 
trict townships. The cost of constructing 
a club house at Kampala, which will con- 
tain a recreation room, reading room, 
and library, is estimated at £5,000. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO JAMAICA AND TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


On the whole the electrical import 
trade of Trinidad, British West Indies, 
showed a decline in 1942 compared with 
1941. The few increases were more than 
offset by decreases in other items. Elec- 
trical imports into Jamaica suffered a 
set-back in all groups, particularly in 
generating plants. In the accompanying 
table the figures for 1942 are shown, with 
the increase or decrease over 1941. 


Imports Into Trinidad 





{In thousands of British West Indian dollars} 
Increase 
Class of goods and country of origin 1442 Pan. 
over 1941 
Insulated wires and cables $205 +$85 
United Kingdom 133 +10 
United States 101 +57 
Canada 64 +18 
Primary batteries 5s +H 
United Kingdom 10 +6 
United States 44 +42 
Canada 4 15 
Electric stoves 9 -4 
Other electric cooking and heating 
appliances 12 +1 
United States i) +8 
Canada 3 -3 


! Mainly from the United Kingdon 
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Imports Into Trinidad—Continued 


[In thousands of British West Indian dollars] 











Se 
| Increase 
i f origi | tas | ; or 
ec of goods and country of origin 942 decrease 
- | over 1941 
Electric refrigerators 24 ~$56 
United States - 5 | a 
Canada 19 52 
Goods and apparatus, n. 0. p 314 97 
United Kingdom 80 9} 
United States - 184 | $17 
Canada 49 99 
Electrical machinery 629 | 59 
United Kingdom 341 +186 
United States 276 | _917 
Canada 11 | 97 
Radio apparatus 115 tis 
United Kingdom 60 | =f 
United States 44 | 120 
Canada 11 | “12 
Other telegraph and telephone ap- | y | 
paratus : 83 | +2 
United Kingdom 71 | ar 
United States 9 b 
Lamps under 20 volts 12 3 
United Kingdom oe 
United States 9 “3 
Canada 5 1 
Lamps over 20 volts 60 116 
United Kingdom 17 bi] 
United States - 16 
Canada 6 Zs 
Other lighting appliances 14 1g 
United Kingdom 15 4] 
United States 19 119 
Accumulators and parts 30) 2 
Canada 2; 10 
Electrical appliances, n. 0. p- 5 _9 
Canada 2 
United States 9 a 
Imports Into Jamaica 
| 
| Increase 
Class of goods and country of origin | 1942 | 40h. 


over 1941 


Radio sets and parts £10, 100 £4,700 


United Kingdom 6, 500 2, 000 
United States 3, 500 +700 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus 19, 800 11, 800 
United Kingdom 18, 700 6, 800 
United States S00 1, 100 
Other electrical apparatus 23, S00 28, 900 
United Kingdom 3, 900 3, 700 
Canada 6, 900 | ~—19, 700 
United States 12, 900 -5, 200 
X-ray apparatus and films 200 —s60 
Generating machinery 16, 000 48, O00) 
United Kingdom 800 2, 300 
Canada 4, 200 22, GOO 
United States 11, 000 ~ 22, 900 





Many plans for post-war development 
of Jamaica, Trinidad, and the West In- 
dies generally have been under discus- 
sion in recent months, according to the 
foreign press. These plans include more 
modern methods for agriculture, as well 
as power projects. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 
BRAZILIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Prospects are that the 1945-46 coffee 
crop of Sao Paulo, Brazil, will amount 
to from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. Green-coffee prices in 
the interior in December varied from 300 
to 380 cruzeiros per bag. In view of the 
favorable prices, growers were taking 
more interest in the coffee groves and 
many were preparing new land for 
planting. 
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There are from 75,000,000 to 100,000,- 
000 trees under 4 years old in Sao Paulo 
and there is probably enough suitable 
land to plant an additional 50,000,000 
trees. 


PRODUCTION OF CHICORY IN BELGIUM 


In normal times Belgium’s average an- 
nual consumption of chicory roots, from 
which chicory is made, was 30,000 metric 
tons. An additional 25,000 tons was ex- 
ported. During the period of occupa- 
tion, that is from 1940 to 1944, produc- 
tion and exportation by fiscal years were 
as follows: 





2 rem .» | Production | Exportation 
Period —— | of chicory of chicory 
, | roots roots 

Hectares ' Metric tons Metric tons 
1940-41 7, 887 63, 225 2 20, 000 
1941-42 4,417 39, 109 2 21, 000 
1942-43 55 4, 079 340 
1943-44 1, 279 9, 030 340 











! 1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 
? To Germany. 
>To Norway. 

When rationing of chicory in Belgium 
was introduced February 1, 1942 the 
amount allotted monthly to each person 
was 125 grams. On October 1, 1942, the 
ration was reduced to 100 grams. There- 
fore, total annual consumption in 1942, 
subsequent to initiation of rationing, 
was 1,300 grams per person, or a total of 
10,400 metric tons. In 1943 rationing was 
continued at the monthly rate of 100 
grams per person. 

Total annual consumption was 9,600 
tons. Rationing of chicory remained at 
100 grams per person monthly until 
September 16, 1944, on which date it was 
taken off the list. On November 17, 1944, 
however, it was again put on the ration 
list, the allotment per person being 125 
grams monthly. 

During the first half of 1943 the pub- 
lic received a mixture of 25 percent 
chicory and 75 percent sugar-beet pow- 
der. In the second half of the year the 
proportion was modified to 75 percent 
chicory and 25 percent sugar-beet pow- 
der. This reversal of percentages was 
due to the poor harvest of beets. During 
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1944 the same substitute was employed, 
75 percent chicory and 25 percent beet 
powder. 

An estimated 1,800 hectares are under 
chicory cultivation, which should pro- 
duce 20,000 tons of roots, equivalent to 
15,000 tons of roasted chicory. This 
quantity will permit a monthly ration of 
150 grams per person. No exports of 
chicory roots or roasted chicory will be 
possible. 


EXPORTS OF COCOA, PANAMA 


Cocoa exports from the Republic of 
Panama during the third quarter of 1944 
were valued at only $32,602, as compared 
with $95,420 in the preceding quarter of 
1944 and $58,252 in the corresponding 
period of 1943. 


Fish and Products 


NEWFOUNDLAND FISHING INDUSTRY 


The catch of codfish from January 1 
to October 31, 1944, which was salted, 
is estimated at 75,658,464 pounds, of 
which deep sea fishery accounted for 
10,243,072 pounds; in-shore fishery for 
45,260,208 pounds; and Labrador fishery 
for 20,155,184 pounds, according to the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board. The 
total amount of codfish salted in 1945 will 
probably reach 95,200,000 pounds. 

In 1939 the quantity of codfish salted 
amounted to 117,066,432 pounds; in 1940, 
98,055,328 pounds; 1941, 93,044,896 
pounds; 1942, 78,787,072 pounds; and 
1943, 98,624,000 pounds. 

In the first 10 month of 1944 exports 
of salted codfish amounted to 62,826,736 
pounds, plus 48,539 hundredweight of 
salt bulk. Total exports of salted codfish 
in 1944 are expected to approximate the 
1943 figure of 85,639,456 pounds, plus 
225,725 hundredweight of salt bulk. 

During 1944 the principal markets for 
Newfoundland’s salted codfish continued 
to be Portugal, Spain, and the West 
Indies. 

Exports of fresh cod fillets in the Jan- 
uary—October period of 1944 totaled 
21,360,177 pounds, almost double the 
11,903,837 pounds exported in 1943. 
Principal markets for cod fillets have 
been Great Britain, the United States, 











nounced recently. 


increase their maximum prices. 








Icelandic Herring Ceiling Lifted 


Importers’ maximum selling prices to jobbers of Icelandic Matjes herring 
of the 1944-45 pack have been increased by $3.75 a barrel (250 pcunds), with 
no resulting increase to consumers, the Office of Price Administration an- 


This action, effective January 13, 1945, was made necessary because im- 
porters will have to purchase their herring from the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The relief agency, under its arrange- 
ments with the Government of Iceland for the contribution of the herring 
for relief use had accepted the entire pack of 1944-45 Icelandic Matjes herring 
at a value per barrel higher than our importers could afford to pay and 
resell at a profit under the ceiling prices provided for domestic sale. 

At the time when the contribution was accepted it appeared that the 
herring would be required in the winter of 1944—45 for relief feeding in 
liberated Europe. The present military and transport situation makes it 
impossible to use the herring for relief. 
U.S. UNRRA has agreed to sell 12,000 barrels of Matjes herring to domestic 
importers. To enable importers to handle this item it was necessary to 


Therefore, it was released in the 
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and Canada. It is anticipated that these 
markets will be partially lost after the 
war when the British fishing fleet again 
becomes active. However, it is generally 
conceded that the salt codfishery will 
continue to be the mainstay of New- 
foundland’s economy for some years to 
come. 

Exports of herring of all types in the 
first 10 months of 1944 totaled 20,421,208 
pounds, as against 18,337,121 pounds in 
the entire year of 1943. 

Exports of fresh salmon substantially 
increased in 1944 over 1943. Exports up 
to October 31, 1944, stood at 2,014,960 
pounds, compared with 1,690,713 pounds 
for all of 1943. Live-lobster exports in- 
creased from 1,464,556 pounds in 1943 to 
1,623,667 pounds during the first 10 
months of 1944. 

General interest in the fresh-frozen- 
codfish industry has continued—stimu- 
lated by the announcement of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources early in 
the year concerning its plan for the re- 
organization of the fisheries. This plan 
stressed the possibility that the fresh- 
fish market in a large degree would sup- 
plement or even eventually displace the 
salt codfishery as the mainstay of the 
Island’s economy. 

During the 1944 season 17 fresh-freez- 
ing plants were in operation, compared 
with 14 for 1943. 


Fruits and Nuts 
ORANGE GROWING IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


French Morocco’s 1944-45 orange crop 
is unofficially estimated at between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 metric tons, of which 
about 20,000 tons will be of first quality 
Of the latter amount, 15,000 tons have 
been purchased by the Allied Armies. 
Domestic consumption will account 
largely for the remainder. 

Orange growing in Morocco is con- 
fined principally to the north, in the 
districts just south of Suk-el-Arba, near 
Petit Jean and between Meknes and Fes. 
Small areas are planted to oranges near 
Marrakech but crops there have never 
been highly successful. 

In the Sous Valley orange growing 
has made a good start but the trees are 
young, and lack of water would appear 
to prevent this region from ever becom- 
ing as important as the more northerly 
districts. There are between 29,652 and 
32,123 acres planted to oranges in the 
Protectorate, with all but 5,000 acres cul- 
tivated by Europeans. 

Because of the sugar shortage, native 
inhabitants now consume large quan- 
tities of oranges. 


INDIAN CASHEW-NuT INDUSTRY 


Demand for India’s unshelled cashew 
nuts was poor from September 1943 to 
April 1944, but improved thereafter in 
consequence of reduced Kernel stocks and 
a better demand from the United States. 
Shipping space was provided for the 
movement of the nuts to the United 
States on a ratio with the production of 
cashew-nut-shell oil, a strategic com- 
modity. 

As the greater part of India’s cashew- 
nut crop is obtained from uncultivated 
and uncontrolled areas, there are no 
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actual figures available as to its size. 
However, the 1943 crop is estimated at 
33,750 long tons (450,000 bags of 168 
pounds each), as compared with an esti- 
mated 45,000 tons (600,000 bags) in 1942. 
The 1944 cashew-nut crop is estimated 
at 30,000 tons (400,000 bags). 

It was estimated that approximately 
275,000 bags of 168 pounds each of 
unshelled nuts were held by manufactur- 
ers, stockers, and small collectors in vil- 
lages on August 31, 1944. This quan- 
tity was available for manufacturing 
only in the event that shipping space 
and transportation from the growing 
areas continued to be available. Be- 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 cases of 50 
pounds each of cashew kernels were esti- 
mated in stock or in process of manu- 
facture by manufacturers in India. 

Although the removal of the quanti- 
tative restriction on the importation of 
cashew nuts into the United States in- 
dicates good prospects for the Indian 
cashew-nut industry, exporting obvious- 
ly will depend to a large extent upon 
the development of the war and the 
consequent availability of shipping space. 
When the war in Europe ends, a revival 
in the demand for cashew-nut kernels is 
anticipated from Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, Canada, and Eu- 
ropean countries, which formerly im- 
ported Indian cashew-nut kernels, but 
transport facilities again will be a 
a problem. 


APPLE CROP IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Apple production in British Columbia, 
Canada, in 1944 is officially estimated at 
7,500,000 bushels, or 69 percent above 
the comparatively small crop of 4,443,- 
000 bushels harvested in 1943. 

Picking was practically completed on 
November 20, 1944, and a larger propor- 
tion of the fruit than usual was to be 
held in common storage, as cold-storage 
facilities were not sufficient to take care 
of the heavy crop. The scarcity of boxes 
was said to be acute in December and 
apples of C grade were being shipped in 
paper bags. 


SITUATION WITH REGARD TO RAISINS, IRAN 


Production of raisins in Iran during 
the year ending March 20, 1945, is esti- 
mated at 30,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 35,000 tons in the preceding year. 

In the 5-month period December 20, 
1943, to May 20, 1944, exports of raisins 
from Iran totaled 1,664 metric tons. 

As a result of the loss of the German 
market, the use of raisins instead of 
sugar in rural districts, and the increased 
requirements of Iranian distilleries, it is 
estimated that from 80 to 90 percent of 
the total production of the country is 
consumed domestically. Stocks of raisins 
are estimated at about 25,000 tons. 
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CROPS OF APPLES AND PEARS, UNION op 
SouTH AFRICA 


Apples and pears are valuable crops in 
the Union of South Africa, though 
grapes are the most important deciduoys 
fruit grown, both as to quantity Produced 
and economic significance. With the use 
of dehydration, prospects for the even. 
tual increase of pear growing are jm. 
proved, since pears yield exceptionally 
good results through that process, 

The total 1943-44 crop of pears (July- 
June) was approximately 14,000 short 
tons, compared with a normal produc. 
tion of about 16,000 tons. Of the totaj 
production, approximately 2,000 tons 
were sold fresh on the South African 
market or as ships’ stores for vessels 
calling at Union ports; 6,000 tons were 
sold to the canners; and about the same 
quantity were dehydrated. In that way 
the Deciduous Fruit Board, which has 
complete control over the marketing of 
the crop, was able to dispose of the whole 
crop in South Africa, a large part of 
which would have been exported in nor. 
mal times. 

The apple crop for the 1943-44 season 
was larger than average, totaling ap. 
proximately 20,000 short tons or 1,000,000 
cases of 40 pounds, about the same as 
for the preceding year. As local demand 
was sufficient to dispose of the entire crop 
at reasonable prices, no control was ex. 
ercised by the Deciduous Fruit Board, 
and sale was entirely through the usual 
channels. 


Grain and Products 
EGYPTIAN RICE PRODUCTION 


Area planted to rice in Egypt. during 
the 1944-45 season amounted to 644,000 
acres, as compared with 667,000 acres in 
1943-44, according to the final official 
estimate. 

Production of paddy rice for the 
1944-45 season is estimated at 784350 
metric tons, as against 612,950 tons for 
1943-44. Total Egyptian production of 
bleached or glazed rice during 1943-44 is 
estimated at 400,000 metric tons. Ap- 
proximately 270,000 tons of this bleached 
rice was consumed in Egypt and the re- 
mainder requisitioned and bought by the 
Egyptian Government. 


WHEAT SITUATION IN INDIA 


India’s wheat production normally 
accounts for approximately 6 percent of 
the world’s total output of about 160,- 
000,000 long tons. This percentage is 
probably somewhat greater since the de- 
cline in production in Europe, China, and 
North Africa. 

In 1943-44, the area planted to wheat 
in India was 33,740,000 acres, with a yield 
of 9,690,000 long tons, as compared with 


34,417,000 acres planted in 1942-43 anda 


yield of 11,032,000 tons. 

Prior to 1942, production and con- 
sumption of wheat in India practically 
balanced at about 10,000,000 tons an- 
nually, most of the wheat being con- 
sumed in the wheat-growing areas of 
northern, western, and central India. 
Since the fall of Burma and the Bengal 
famine, measures have been taken to 
assure an adequate supply of food grains 
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for India. In the absence of supplies of 
rice to replace those lost in Burma, the 
Indian Government has decided that 
Australian wheat is the most avalaible 
substitute and has begun to import quan- 
tities of this grain. 

Under rationing schemes in certain 
deficit areas, wheat replaces rice in a 
portion of the ration (one-sixth of the 
ration in Madras consists of wheat). 

During 1941-42 wheat exports totaled 
185,900 tons and imports only 18,100 tons. 
During the next 2 years exports of wheat 
to Ceylon and destinations in the Middle 
East continued, although they were 
greatly reduced. Following the Bengal 
famine, the Government announced that 
wheat exports would cease, and during 
the period July-September 1944 only 459 
tons of Punjab wheat were exported. 
Small quantities of Sind wheat went to 
Afghanistan and 1,000 tons to Iran for 
seeding purposes. 

It is stated that 800,000 tons of food 
grains, largely Australian wheat, were 
imported during the 12-month period 
ended September 30, 1944, and another 
300,000 tons were expected to arrive be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Rationing of food grains and products 
has been gradually extended during the 
past 2 years until it is now in force in 
most towns of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation. The present policy is to extend 
rationing to towns in the 50,000-—100,000 
population group. Surplus areas, such 
as the Punjab, have been among the last 
to be rationed, but the Government has 
considered it necessary to restrict con- 
sumption also in them. 

Wheat and wheat flour are usually in- 
cluded in rationing schemes, but bread is 
not. In most localities, both in rationed 
and unrationed areas, grain and grain 
products may be sold only by licensed 
dealers at the controlled rates. 


PERUVIAN RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Total production of rough rice in Peru 
during 1944 is estimated by the Peruvian 
Bureau of Agriculture at 138,000,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) or a 
clean rice equivalent of about 89,700,000 
kilograms. This latter figure would rep- 
resent an increase of approximately 18 
percent over the 1943 output of 76,227,- 
870 kilograms. 

The area planted to rice in 1944 is 
Officially estimated at 58,578 hectares 
(1 hectare=2.471 acres), as against 
51,077 hectares in 1943. 

Peruvian imports of unhulled rice 
dropped slightly from 4,918 metric tons 
in 1942 to 4,761 tons in 1943 and to only 
355 tons during the first 10 months of 
1944, whereas clean-rice imports ad- 
vanced sharply from 3,408 metric tons in 
1942 to approximately 18,000 tons in the 
January-October period of 1944 (2,140 
tons in 1943), with Ecuador as the only 
important supplier. 

The Peruvian Department of Agricul- 
ture reports an apparent rice consump- 
tion (production plus imports less ex- 
ports) of 81,462 metric tons in 1943, 
compared with 67,711 tons in 1942 and 
104,318 tons in 1941. Nevertheless, trade 
estimates place current rice consumption 
in Peru at somewhat over 90,000 tons. 
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No rice exports were recorded in 1942, 
1943, or the first 10 months of 1944. 

Peruvian authorities are of the opin- 
ion that 1945 output should satisfy most 
of the country’s rice requirements if 
weather conditions are favorable. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR-REFINING INDUSTRY, CANADA 


Output of the Canadian sugar-refin- 
ing industry in 1943 amounted to 870,- 
557,020 pounds, of which 741,289,010 
pounds were cane and 129,268,010 pounds 
were beet sugar. The total represented 
an increase of 69,437,805 pounds, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. The amount of 
cane sugar refined in 1943 increased by 
129,236,665 pounds and beet sugar pro- 
duction decreased by 59,798,860 pounds, 
as compared with 1942. 

Canadian sugar refineries are dis- 
tributed as follows: One in each of the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, and British Columbia, 
and two in Quebec, Ontario, and Alberta. 
In 1943 these refineries reported a capi- 
tal investment of $44,144,876, and a gross 
value of production of $51,239,749. Em- 
ployees numbered 2,274 and they received 
$4,068,473 in salaries and wages. The 
amount paid for raw materials was 
$38,618,832. 

Several sugar plants were shut down in 
1943 and their operations pooled with 
other refineries in the vicinity. This ac- 
tion was due to the limited amount of 
raw sugar available and to labor 
shortage. e 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN INDUSTRY 


Of the 25 blast furnaces operating in 
Brazil during 1943, 19 were in the State 
of Minas Gerais and 4 in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro, the foreign press states. 

When the report was published in the 
latter part of 1944 there were 9 rolling 
mills in the country (5 for iron), and 13 
rerolling mills, 12 of which were in the 
State of Sao Paulo. Of the 161 iron 
foundries reported, 122 were in the State 
of Sao Paulo. 


PLAN FOR IRON AND STEEL PLANT, 
COLOMBIA 


Enthusiasm is being shown in Colom- 
bia over the possibilities for the develop- 
ment of an iron and steel plant utilizing 
the Paz del Rio iron deposits. The site 
selected for the steel plant is known as 
Belencito and is centrally located for all 
consumption centers. 

A wide highway to the deposits is 
planned, an extension to the existing 
railway line is expected to be started 
early in 1945, and the Instituto de Fo- 
mento Industrial is said to be consider- 
ing the installation of on aerial cable. 
Limestone, needed for the melting proc- 
ess, is available nearby in large deposits. 
It is planned to bring coke for the steel 
plant from Zipaquira, a 30-year lease on 
the San Jorge mines having been signed 
for this purpose. 

The plan calls for electric-furnace 
production of pig iron, as well as iron 
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and steel, including reinforcing bars, 
sewer pipes, and plain and barbed wire. 
According to estimates, the daily pro- 
duction of the proposed iron and steel 
plant, starting at 100 tons a day, would 
reach 200 tons and supply two-fifths of 
the country’s requirements. 

Daily imports in the period between 
1937 and 1940 averaged 500 tons of iron 
and steel having a yearly value of over 
30,000,000 pesos. It is claimed that the 
products of the plant will replace im- 
ports and effect savings in freight costs 
that will repay the 16,000,000 pesos esti- 
mated to be required for the installation 
of the plant. 

The iron deposits were discovered in 
1942 at a point 3 kilometers northwest 
of Paz del Rio, a small town on the Chi- 
camoch River, 30 kilometers north of 
Sogamoso. Detailed maps of an area 
40 kilometers long and 5 to 10 kilometers 
wide have been made. The Instituto de 
Fomento Industrial has a 30-year con- 
cession to exploit the iron on the west 
side of the river and is purchasing all 
land within the concession. 

Estimates show that the deposit con- 
tains about 50,000,000 tons of iron ore. 
Analyses of the ore show averages of 43 
to 45 percent iron (ranging from 38 to 
50 percent), 7 to 11 percent silica (rang- 
ing from 6 to 20 percent) , 1 percent phos- 
phorus, 6 percent aluminum, and less 
than 0.2 percent sulfur. 

The mining must be done by under- 
ground methods in most sections, with 
the exception of the outcrop, where mi- 
nor tonnages are available by surface 
work. In a section known as Colora- 
dales, all ore can be removed by open- 
pit mining, and it is claimed that this 
section can supply 3,000 tons a day for 
15 to 20 years, but the silica content is 
somewhat higher than in other locations. 

Financial plans include the subscrip- 
tion of 8,000,000 pesos of the initial capi- 
tal by the Instituto de Fomento Indus- 
trial, plus bonds worth 2,000,000 pesos to 
be offered to the public by the company, 
when it is formed, with bonds worth 
6,000,000 pesos to be retained by the com- 
pany to be offered as needed. 

A careful appraisal of production and 
transportation costs and of markets re- 
main to be made to determine the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the project. 


Leather and . 
Related Products 


SHOE IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao imported 341,086 pairs of 
leather shoes and 27,390 pairs of the non- 
leather variety in 1943. Aruba’s total 
shoe imports amounted to only 135,132 
pairs, of which 132,726 were made of 
leather and the remainder of material 
other than leather. 


TANNING MATERIAL AND OPERATIONS, 
TURKEY 


Production of valonia in Turkey dur- 
ing 1944 was expected to be about 50 per- 
cent below that of 1943, or less than 20,- 
000 tons. The decrease is attributed to 
damage from rain and reduced interest 
on the part of the workers. No acute 
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shortage is anticipated, however, because 
of the large carry-over of stocks esti- 
mated at 25,000 tons. 

Tanneries did not operate at their full 
capacity during the third quarter of 1944, 
because of the shortage of hides. Most 
of the leather output was devoted to 
government use. 


URUGUYAN LEATHER INDUSTRY 


A shortage of quality hides adversely 
affected the leather industry of Uruguay 
during the third quarter of 1944. Tan- 
neries operated on reduced weekly sched- 
ules and primarily for export. Shoe 
manufacturers declined to give the usual 
orders for leather, and at the same time 
their factories slowed down to 3 days a 
week. Fears of consumer price resistance 
were claimed to be partly responsible for 
the lag. 


Livestock 


CUBAN GOVERNMENT ORDERS LIVESTOCK 
CENSUS 


On December 11, 1944, the Cuban Gov- 
ernment ordered an immediate census of 
livestock on the island. While the objec- 
tive was to obtain an accurate figure of 
the cattle population, the enumeration 
was also to include horses, hogs, sheep, 
and goats. 

During recent months intermittent 
shortages of beef have occurred, and it 
has not been clear whether such short- 
ages were caused primarily by excep- 
tional demand or by a decline in cattle 
population. In pre-war years Cuba pro- 
duced sufficient beef not only for domes- 
tic supply but also a surplus for export. 
A cattle census in 1940 enumerated 4.,- 
964,517 head, but this figure was believed 
to be inaccurate and the Government 
raised the figure arbitrarily to 5,334,813 
head. 

Results of the census will be utilized 
as a basis for allocation of slaughter 
quotas, for the formulation of govern- 
ment policy in fostering cattle produc- 
tion, and for determining the feasibility 
of permitting exportation of cattle and 
beef. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Prine STANDS, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Merchantable pine stands in British 
Honduras are estimated at 100,000,000 
board feet, but the timber is widely 
scattered, and a single workable area 
would not support more than one port- 
able sawmill of limited capacity. 

Logging pine any considerable dis- 
tance to a mill is expensive, since roads 
must be built and maintained. If river 
transportation is used, more than 50 
percent of the logs cannot be floated and 
the remainder for only a short time. 


LUMBER IMPORTS, EL SALVADOR 


Lumber imports into El Salvador are 
small and consist principally of Cali- 
fornia redwood and Douglas fir plywood. 
All imported softwoods are used by the 
construction industry. Annual con- 
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sumption of redwood averages 260,000 
square feet, 

There is no market for hardwood 
lumber. 


FORESTRY PROJECT FOR VETERANS, 
CANADA 


The Nipigon Forest Village in Nipigon 
Provincial Forest, Ontario, Canada, is 
a project of the Department of Lands 
and Forests. 

Plans have been made for returned 
members of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps and other veterans skilled in for- 
estry work to operate sections of the 
Nipigon Provincial Forest on a sustained 
yield basis. Each man will work 1 square 
mile of forest, under the supervision of 
the Forestry Service, cutting both lum- 
ber and pulpwood. 

If the experiment is successful, the 
plan is expected to be adopted by other 
sections of the Province. 


REFORESTATION PROGRAM SUGGESTED, 
SPAIN 


Galicia is the second most heavily 
forested region in Spain, the first being 
the Cantabrican area. Several million 
pine seedlings have been planted in 
Galicia since 1928, and in view of the 
benefits already apparent, a program in- 
volving the reforestation of about 12,000 
acres per province annually has been 
suggested by the Agricultural Congress 
of Galicia. 

The anticipated development of wood 
industries and increased manufacture 
of products from wood-derived ma- 
terials will make greater demands on the 
country’s forest resources, it is stated. 
It is also proposed that scientific timber 
cutting be adopted and that cut-over 
areas be replanted by the owners. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


HYOSCINE PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


The production of hyoscine (scopol- 
amine) in Australia is undertaken almost 
entirely by one firm. For the most part, 
the leaves of the corkwood (Duboisia), 
from which the drug is obtained, are col- 
lected by individuals who remove the 75 
to 80 percent moisture content and sell 
the dried leaves to the pharmaceutical 
firm. One ounce of the drug, costing at 
present £A8, provides 16,000 doses. 

The firm has built a factory for the 
manufacture of the finished product and 
possesses facilities for supplying export 
markets. 

Handling the leaves is a risk to em- 
ployees, for the toxic effect is so great 
that the leaves must be handled in closed 
glass cases with openings through which 
the rubber-protected hands and arms of 
the processor are inserted. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada in October 1944 were valued at 
$737,000 (‘Canadian currency), an in- 
crease of $89,000 over the value of im- 
ports in the corresponding month of 1943. 
Total imports of drugs and medicines 
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from January through October 1944 were 
valued at $6,243,000. 


AGAR-AGAR RESOURCES, CANADA 


Adequate amounts of agar-agar to 
meet all Canadian needs can be obtaineg 
from seaweed found on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island, reports the British 
press. 


ANIMAL VACCINES IN DEMAND IN Kenya 


The demand for animal vaccines in 
Kenya has increased tremendously ag g 
result of the growing interest in modern 
veterinary methods, reports the British 
press. Farmers have been asked to help 
by returning to the colony’s Veterinary 
Research Laboratory any empty bottles 
on hand, since it will be several months 
before fresh stocks of containers arrive. 


VITAMIN-OIL INDUSTRY, SOUTH AFRICA 


A company has been formed to exploit 
the fish and sea mammals in South Afri- 
can waters for their vitamin-bearing oils, 
according to the British press. The vita- 
min-oil industry in South Africa has ex. 
panded to such an extent that it is now 
supplying the United Nations with one- 
tenth of their vitamin-A requirements, 


Metals and 


Minerals 


COPPER IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Copper imports into Brazil averaged 
7,700 tons in the years between 1937 and 
1942 and ranged from a record high of 
15,030 tons in 1941 to only 1,765 tons in 
the period from May to December 1943, 
states the foreign press. 

The Brazilian copper industry, which 
concentrates mainly on the production of 
electrical conductors, wires, and similar 
products, has suffered from a lack of 
imports since the war. 


GOLD AND SILVER YIELD, CANADA 


A yield of 1,407,881 ounces of gold and 
227,293 ounces of silver is reported from 
Ontario, Canada, in the first 10 months 
of 1944. Ore milled totaled 5,665,423 
tons, worth $54,288,270 (Canadian cur- 
rency). 

In the corresponding period of 1943, 
the yield was 1,752,848 ounces of gold 
and 266,119 ounces of silver from 6,825,- 
432 ounces of gold milled, worth 
$67,585,476. 


MINERAL OUTPUT, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s mineral output in 
the first half of 1944 had a value of 
£2,495.830 for gold and £4,188,781 for 
other minerals, according to official sta- 
tistics published in the foreign press. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


FLAXSEED ACREAGE, PRAIRIE PROVINCES, 
CANADA 


In the Canadian Prairie Provinces, 
about 1,325,000 acres will be planted to 
flaxseed in 1945, it is estimated, which 
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js about the same as in 1944 but a con- 
siderable reduction from the area sown 
to flaxseed in 1943 of 2,918,000 acres. 
Despite the fact that the price of the 
1944 crop of flaxseed was raised to $2.75 
per pushel, it is difficult to persuade 
farmers to enter the flaxseed industry. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of oils, fats, and resins from 
the United Kingdom in 1943 were valued 
at £694,837, a decrease of £29,771 from 
the value of 1942 exports, according to 
the British press. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-PuLp MILL PLANNED, BRITISH Co- 
LUMBIA, CANADA 


If present plans materialize, Prince 
George, in British Columbia, Canada, 
may be the location of a large wood- 
pulp mill, according to a Dominion pub- 
lication. A similar venture about 20 
years ago failed, but the basis of the new 
project is said to be sound in every 
respect. 

It will be necessary to obtain the co- 
operation of the various sawmills on the 
upper Fraser River, since the sponsors 
of the project plan to use mill waste of 
numerous kinds as raw material for their 
pulp production. Competent forest au- 
thorities state that successful operation 
of the mill would facilitate scientific 
forest management and materially re- 
duce fire hazard in that region by clear- 
ing out much of the timber presently 
being wasted because of size and de- 
formities. 

It is not known to what extent the mill 
will eventually be expanded, but the in- 
itial unit will have a daily capacity of 150 
tons of unbleached sulphite pulp. 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuban imports of paper during June 
1944 consisted of 894 metric tons of ma- 
chine-made paper in rolls and 380 tons 
of treated and special papers. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


FRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Alberta Province, Canada, 
during October 1944 amounted to 736,073 
barrels, compared with 822,197 barrels in 
October 1943. Natural gasoline included 
in the totals was recovered from three 
absorption plants in Turner Valley. 

On November 1, crude oil and natural 
gasoline in storage totaled 466,602 bar- 
rels, compared with 471,788 barrels on 
the corresponding date of the preceding 
year. 

Natural-gas production from 405 wells 
in October measured 4,068,408,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 4,678,637,000 cubic 
feet during October of the preceding 
year. 

Of the total crude output in Alberta, 
the Taber field, with 7 wells operating, 
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accounted for 10.878 barrels; Vermillion 
with 45 wells operating, 20,599 barrels; 
Wainwright, with 12 wells operating, ac- 
counted for 1,150 barrels. Some 12 mis- 
cellaneous fields accounted for 9,057 
barrels. 

Further attempts to produce oil from 
the McMurray sands will be made in the 
near future, according to the Dominion 
press. These sands lie along the Atha- 
baska River in Alberta and are estimated 
to contain enormous quantities of oil. 
The Canadian Government is currently 
sponsoring the company engaged in 
activities in the area. 


PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production of petroleum in Colombia 
during the first 8 months of 1944 
amounted to 15,039,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 6,224,000 barrels in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding “ear, 
according to the foreign press. 


SHALE EXPLOITATION, SPAIN 


Exploitation of oil-bearing shale in 
Spain has been undertaken by the Span- 
ish petroleum monopoly company, 
“Campse,” according to a foreign trade 
journal. Work is being carried out in the 
Provinces of Lerida and Barcelona. 


BENZOL Exports, U. K. 


Exports of benzol from Great Britain 
in 1943 amounted to 28,016,343 imperial 
gallons valued at £2,989,825, according to 
the British press. Exports in 1938 totaled 
48,840 gallons valued at £4,642, increas- 
ing to 160,502 gallons in 1940 and drop- 
ping to negligible amounts in 1941 ,and 
1942. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE OIL INDUSTRY, 
U.S. S. R. 


Reports from several scattered points 
in the Volga-Urals area indicate that 
activities in the oil industry are going 
forward. One of the Elshansk wells in 
Saratov Oblast is currently yielding a 
pure transparent gasoline, which comes 
from a depth of 800 meters. This gaso- 
line, which is used for automobiles, is 
condensed gas, formed under sharp 
changes in pressure. Geologists believe 
that it indicates the presence of high- 
quality petroleum in the area. There is 
a refining plant at Saratov, the capital 
of the Oblast. 

The Krasnokamsk oil fields and re- 
finery completed their third-quarter 
plans. New wells are being sunk in Kras- 
nokamsk, Solikamsk, and Nytva. A 
method for the reexploitation of oil lay- 
ers is being introduced, which, along with 
other new measures, should increase out- 
put in the area. Important discoveries 
at Krasnokamsk in 1935 first indicated 
the potential importance of this area in 
the Soviet Union’s oil industry. 


Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN COLOMBIA 


The Railroad Administrative Council 
of Colombia approved an order on De- 
cember 5, 1944, for 8 locomotives. As the 
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Colombia locomotive quota has been in- 
creased, Colombia will obtain a total of 
18 locomotives which will be assigned to 
the routes most urgently needing them, 
such as the Pacific Railroad, the Girar- 
dot-Tolima-Huila Line, and the Western 
Trunk Line (Troncal de Occidente). 


Rubber and 
Products 


PLANT EXPANSION PLANNED BY RUBBER 
COMPANY, CANADA 


A rubber company in Ontario, Canada, 
will begin immediate expansion of its 
plant and production facilities, accord- 
ing to the Dominion press. The work 
will involve an expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000, according to an announce- 
ment of the president of the operating 
company. 

The building program will include 
construction of a three-story addition to 
the present plant and the installation of 
new equipment for manufacturing tires, 
tubes, and other products. An estimated 
20 percent additional personnel will be 
required to operate the plant when in- 
stallations have been completed. 

In addition to goods for war and es- 
sential civilian needs, farm service tires 
and other rubber products not previously 
manufactured in the Dominion will b« 
produced in the plant. 


Special Products 


CyYcLe Exports From U. K. 


In 1943 the United Kingdom exported 
111,878 cycles (other than those mechan- 
ically propelled, such as motorcycles and 
tricars), valued at £519,684, compared 
with 576,454 cycles, valued at £1,675,159, 
in 1938. The greater portion of these 
cycles were sent to the Union of South 
Africa, British India, and other countries 
of the Empire, it is stated in a recent 
publication of the British Board of Trade. 


EXPORTS OF POTTERY AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
From U. K. 


Exports of pottery and other shaped 
and fired clay products from the United 
Kingdom in 1942 and 1943, compared 
with 1938, were as follows, according to 
a recent publication of the British Board 
of Trade: 








Quantity 
Item alee sae “eisai oat “acne 
| 1938 1942 | 1948 
a ——| | é 
Tiles: 

Glazed wall and Cut. Cwt. Cut. 
hearth 131, 461; 231,392) 142, 167 
All other sorts 76, 855} 47,326) 27,440 


Sanitary ware 

China, including trans- 
lucent pottery and all 
pottery known as china 
or porcelain, other than 


424,745) 240,430) 168, 846 


electrical ware 26, 432 27, 730 23, 545 
Electrical ware (including 
insulators) __- 47, 576 35, 444 20, 786 


Earthenware of all other 
descriptions 

Refractory goods, n. e@. S__. 

All other. _-- 


500, 855) 427,149) 326, 085 
2, 274, 324] +932, 665) 861, 664 
246,469] 27, 278 32, 014 








Total 3, 728, 717} 1, 969, 41411, 602, 547 
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Value 
Item —|—___— 
1938 | 1942 1943 

Tiles: 

Glazed wall and | 

hearth | £200, 906) £554, 552) £381, 294 
All other sorts 5 | 37,210 44, 252 25, 889 


Sanitary ware - | 643,888) 766,541) 677, 522 
China, including trans- | | 
lucent pottery and all 
pottery known as china | 
or porcelain, other than 


electrical ware : 424,356] 742,837] 615, 760 
Electrical ware (including 
insulators) _- 151,249) 154,851) 101, 740 


Earthenware of all other | 
descriptions a 

Refractory goods, n. e. s 

All other _ _- . | 72,908 


1, 999, 799]2, 753, 452)2, 010, 517 

507, 637; 331,003) 335, 267 

35,625] 44, 074 

4, 037, 953)5, 383, 113/4, 192, 063 
| | 


Total_- 





EXPORTS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES, U. K. 


Exports of sensitized plates and films 
and spools therefor and parts for such 
spools from the United Kingdom in 1943 
were valued at £353,091, compared with 
at £410,406 in 1942 and £382,937 in 1938. 
a recent publication of the British Board 
of Trade states. 

Sensitized photographic paper and 
cloth, valued at £235,733, were exported 
in 1943, compared with exports valued 
at £410,406 in 1942 and £382937 in 1938. 


Telephone 
Epuipment 


MUNICIPALITY OF MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, 
Sicns CONTRACTS FOR ADDITIONAL 
TELEPHONES 


The municipality of Medellin, Colom- 
bia, has signed a contract with Swedish 
Ericsson for the installation of 10,000 
telephones. Ericsson will supply the 
present central telephone exchange with 
5,000 additional lines and 5,000 additional 
lines for the outlying sections of the 
City. The contract includes the supply 
of 10,000 telephone receivers, according 
to the Colombian press, but reportedly 
does not include cables and wire neces- 
sary for these additions. 

The total contract price is stated to 
be $830,000 (U. S. Currency). Delivery 
of the first 5,000 lines is to be made with- 
in a period of 18 months and the re- 
mainder within 36 months. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


CUBAN FOREIGN TRADE 


During July 1944, Cuba imported 260 
metric tons of rayon textiles and manu- 
factures, 29 tons of rayon yarn, 821 tons 
of cotton textiles and manufactures, 249 
tons of cotton yarn and thread, 148 tons 
of cotton sacking, 3,804 tons of jute bags, 
about 11% tons of lace and approximately 
2144 tons of ribbons and trimming. Dur- 
ing the same month, 858 tons of sisal 
rope were exported. 
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Cotton and Products 
Mi.Lt To BE ESTABLISHED IN ANGOLA 


Permission has been granted for the 
establishment of a cotton mill in Luanda, 
Angola, according to an African publi- 
cation. Work must begin within 1 year. 

During the fall of 1944 a Swedish ves- 
sel loaded 5,000 tons of cotton at Luanda. 
It is reported that the shipment cleared 
all of the 1943 cotton and part of the 
1944 crop from the districts served by 
that port. 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


During September Brazil exported 
8,632 metric tons of cotton and 3,132 tons 
of linters, as compared with 2,980 tons 
of cotton and 3,627 tons of linters shipped 
out during the preceding month. 


1944 Crop, EGYPT 


Egypt’s 1944 cotton crop is estimated 
at 4,389,000 cantars (ginned), according 
to the second estimate by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. This is an increase of 
about 1,083,000 cantars over the 1943 
crop. (1 cantar=99.049 pounds). 


INDIAN MARKET FOR COTTON AND COTTON 
Goops 


In India during the crop year 1943-44, 
cotton with a staple length of seven- 
eighths of an inch and above comprised 
62 percent of the total crop as compared 
with 60 percent in the preceding season. 

Under the Indo-British trade agree- 
ment of 1939, net imports of raw cotton 
into the United Kingdom from India 
during the 1943 calendar year amounted 
to 137,737 bales (504,709 in the preceding 
year). Gross imports of cotton piece 
goods into India from the United King- 
dom during the year ended March 31, 
1944, totaled 3,283,512 yards (11,674,713). 
Of these, 446,536 yards (4,889,191) were 
reexported from India. 

From September 1 to October 21, 1944, 
cotton arrivals at principal Indian ports 
amounted to 205,833 bales (116.107 in 
the corresponding period of 1943) of 400 
pounds each. Cotton exports in like pe- 
riods aggregated 126,905 bales (132,404). 
From September 1, 1943, to August 31, 
1944, 4,116,525 bales of Indian cotton 
were consumed in India (4,306,831). 

Coarser- and medium-count yarns 
were in better supply, but the turn-over 
on October 16 (Divali or New Year’s Day) 
of only 3,000 bales against normal turn- 
over of 15,000 bales was disappointing. 
This was attributed to the quota system 
of distribution and limited stocks suit- 
able for hand-loom weavers. Inquiries 
from consuming centers for practically 
all kinds of yarns were encouraging dur- 
ing October, but dealers were unable to 
meet the demand because of the grow- 
ing scarcity of stocks, especially of fine- 
count and two-ply yarns. Hand-loom 
weavers and power-loom factories ob- 
tained barely 10 percent of normal re- 
quirements during October. 


PERUVIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Estimates of Peru’s 1944 cotton crop 
remain unchanged at 62,100 metric tons, 
compared with 56,781 tons in the preced- 
ing year. 
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Sales of 1944 cotton in the first 49 
months of 1944 totaled 49,550.9 tons 
Tanguis accounting for 44,175.6 tons, ang 
Pima for 4,919. During the correspong. 
ing period of 1943, sales aggregated 
42,418 tons. 

As of December 7, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports amounted to 77,176,7 tons 
the bulk of which, however, had been 
sold. 

During October 788.8 tons of cotton 
were exported, as compared with 6,7543 
tons shipped in the corresponding month 
of 1943, according to a Peruvian publica. 
tion. This makes a total of 20,263.8 tons 
exported in the first 10 months of 1944 
against 32,101.8 tons in like months of 
1943. Details are given in the accom. 
panying table. 








‘ January- 


destination 1943 


January- 
October October 
1944 194 


Metric tons | Metric tons | Metric tong 


Argentina 1, 059. 5 430.6 

Bolivia 1, 056. 5 685. 1 

Brazil 5.2 

Canada 26.3 

Colombia 1, 143.8 1,517.8 305.2 

Costa Rica 102. 2 ; 

Cuba 2, 341.7 1, 543.0 | 185.3 

Chile 6, 533. 5 5, 340. 1 91.0 

Ecuador inv. 9 576.5 

Spain 1,015.2 

United States 773. 6 920, 7 

Great Britain 17, 960. 5 6, 244.7 

Guatemala 279.8 

Mexico 87.9 82.9 

Panama 7 79.7 28 

Sweden 505, 7 304.1 24.5 

Uruguay 143.3 101.7 : 

Venezuela 1,013.4 f 
Total 32, 101.8 20, 263.8 788.8 





Synthetic Fibers 
Post-WarR NYLON OUTPUT, CANADA 


About 2,250,000 pounds of nylon yarn 
per year is the expected post-war output 
of a nylon plant established in the Prov- 
ince of Ontaria, Canada, several years 
ago, according to a foreign textile pub- 
lication. 

This output would be sufficient for the 
Dominion’s hosiery mills, with a surplus 
for other manufactures. 


ACTIVITIES IN TWEED MILLS, SCOTLAND, 
U. K. 


The border tweed mills of Scotland 
continued throughout November 1944 on 
Government cloth contracts for demobil- 
ization suits and overcoating for relief 
purposes. 

Because of labor difficulties only 53 
percent of the industry’s machinery was 
in use during November, and workers 
were badly needed in certain depart- 
ments. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


JUTE PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Millions of jute plants are reported to 
be flourishing along the banks of the 
Amazon and its tributaries in the State 
of Amazonas, Brazil. 

A classification station is maintained 
in Manaos, and most of the seed is fur- 
nished by the State government, the 
Commercial Association of Manaos, and 
mill representatives. 
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Production is not yet sufficient for the 
needs of the domestic market, but domes- 
tically grown jute has done much toward 
alleviating the shortage of imported 


fibers. 


Wearing Apparel 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


declining stock position with which they 
face the new year. Because of labor and 
material shortages, from 3 to 4 months 
are required at present to fulfill tailor- 
ing orders, states a British publication. 

Board of Trade index figures for stocks 
of wearing apparel in the hands of re- 
tailers during the first 9 months of 


HosIERY PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Although Canada’s production of full- 
fashioned hosiery declined nearly 5 per- 
cent in 1943 compared with 1942 figures— 
9,615,000 dozen pairs as against 2,747,000 
dozen pairs—it was still slightly more 
than 5 percent in excess of average pre- 
war production which is recorded at 
2,468,000 dozen pairs, states a foreign 
publication. 

Apparent consumption in 1943 was 
placed at 2,536,000 dozen pairs compared 
with 2,641,000 dozen pairs in 1942. Av- 
erage annual pre-war consumption was 
only 2,035,000 dozen pairs. Exports fell 


1944 were as follows 


(1942 average 














stocks=100) : 
} Women’s Men’s and 
Month wear boys’ wear 
January 84 102 
February - - 85 94 
March... 90 94 
April 90 96 
May... 91 101 
June-. 97 101 
July 94 100 
August : 88 | 92 
September. -...... 85 | 88 











from the pre-war average of 434,000 
dozen pairs annually to a mere 79,000 
dozen pairs in 1943. 

Imports do not figure prominently in 
the Canadian full-fashioned hosiery pic- 
ture since even in normal times they 
rarely exceeded 1,000 dozen pairs a year. 
There were no imports in either 1942 or 


1943. 


HOSIERY PRODUCTION, U. K. 


British hosiery manufacturers con- 
tinued to operate along practically fixed 
lines during 1944 with government con- 
tracts and essential civilian goods filling 
their production schedules, according to 
a British publication. There is little op- 
portunity for variety of production ex- 
cept for service requirements for hosiery 
of various weights. 

Exports in 1943 approximated only 15 
percent of the pre-war volume, figures 
recently released by the Board of Trade 





show. 
United Kingdom Exports of Hosiery 
. 
Quantity 
Kind seamen 
1938 1942 1943 
Dozen Dozen Dozen 
pairs pairs pairs 
Cotton 211, 215 06, 967 43, 167 
Wool 1, 260, 418 746, 855 208, 163 
Silk 84,514 39, 319 | 712 
Rayon 249, 617 164, 022 | 25, 530 
Total 1,814,764 | 1,047,613 | 277, 572 
Value 
Kind 
1938 1942 1943 
Cotton £102, 083 £89, 735 £39, 323 
Vool 773, 372 704, 951 | 200, O88 
Silk... 87, 313 66, 417 | 2, 618 
Rayon... 83, 112 137, 879 | 21, 304 
Total 1, 045, 880 263, 333 


998, 982 | 





RETAILERS’ STOCKS, U. K. 


In Great Britain unusually heavy buy- 
ing of wearing apparel at the retail level 
during October and November 1944—the 
first 2 months of the current rationing 
period—forced stocks to their lowest 
level since mid-1941, and distributors 
have expressed great concern over the 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


1944 Crop, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The quality of the 1944 tobacco crop 
in Southern Rhodesia was the poorest 
reported for many years, although there 
were occasional runs of good tobacco. 
The decline in quality was largely due 
to excessive rainfall. The quantity sold 
on the domestic market was less than in 
the preceding year and the average price 
was lower, or 10.96d. and 12.98d., re- 
spectively. The average price of* fire- 
cured leaf sold domestically fell from 
12.04d. in 1943 to 5.25d. The controlled 
minimum price for the local market was 
412d. per pound. 

The most disturbing features of 1944 
sales were the large increase in the per- 
centage of low-grade, nondescript, and 
unsalable leaf offered, and the marked 
lack of demand for low-grade leaf. The 
reasons for this lack of demand included 
a reduction in demand for cheaper ciga- 
rettes, and a decline in pipe smoking, as 
well as the unwillingness of British 
manufacturers to pay the high duty of 
more than 30s. per pound on low-grade 
tobacco. Union buyers, with none or 
only low duty to meet, were in position 
to pay higher prices than British com- 
petitors and thus “creamed” the crop. 
At the same time the Union quota ab- 
sorbed a comparatively small percentage 
of the low grades, thus leaving too high 
a percentage for the other markets. An- 
other deterrent was the control of to- 
bacco imports into Great Britain by 
licenses issued only to buyers against 
manufacturers’ orders and for limited 
amounts, thus virtually stopping all 
speculative buying by brokers. Shipping 
to Great Britain was difficult, and ship- 
ping to other markets was lacking. 

The Southern Rhodesia Tobacco Mar- 
keting Board has requested the Govern- 
ment to erect a fumigating chamber for 
stored tobacco. This chamber can be 
used for other commodities, it is said, 
and the fee for its use can be established 
to cover redemption and operating 
charges, 
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Toiletries and 
Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Australia has many shrubs and small 
trees popularly known as tea trees whose 
leaves and small end branches contain 
essential oils readily obtainable by steam 
distillation, reports the British press. 
From the tree Melaleuca linariifolia, 
which is subject to commercial exploita- 
tion in Queensland, a pale, lemon-col- 
ored essential oil with a nutmeg odor is 
derived by steam distillation. This is 
used for soaps and perfumery. 

The tree Melaleuca alternifolia is com- 
mon. in the north coast district of New 
The crude oil from this 
tree is used i nmedicine and therapeutics, 
and the standardized oil in surgical work, 
chiefly because of its reaction upon in- 
flamed tissues. 

The supply of raw materials for the 
production of these oils is almost inex- 
haustible, for the trees, after reduction 
to mere stumps, at once grow shoots, or 
suckers, which in a very short time form 
fine branches of healthy new foliage 
which are rich in oil. Cutting and gath- 
ering this new foliage is easier and more 
expeditious than the first collection. 

Leptospermum citratum is a lemon- 
scented tree found growing sparsely on 
rocky ranges in certain sections of 
Queensland. A valuable essential oil with 
a strong lemon and citronellal odor is 
derived from the leaves and end 
branches. From 10 to 15 pounds of a 
pale lemon-colored oil containing citral 
and citronellal can be obtained from 
1,000 pounds of the raw material. 

At the present time, there is insuffici- 
ent raw material to meet commercial de- 
mands for the oil of Leptospermum cit- 
ratum, since only 80 gallons per year are 
being produced in Australia. There are 
a few experimental plantations not yet 
in production. 

A few years ago seed of Leptospermum 
citratum was sent from Australia to 
Kenya, where the first commercial plan- 
tations in the British Empire were es- 
tablished. Small shipments of oil from 
these plantations arrive every few 
months in Australia, for sale at a price 
considerably lower than that of the oil 
produced domestically. 

Most of the oil from Leptospermum 
citratum is sent to Melbourne and Perth, 
where it is used for the manufacture of 
citral, citronellal, and citronellol. The 
citral produced is of exceptionally high 
quality. 


South Wales. 


LIME-OIL Exports, GRENADA, B. W. I. 


Exports of lime oil from Grenada, 
British West Indies, from May 25, 1944, 
through November 1944, amounted to 
1.57 tons, valued at $20,113.50. 


CUBAN IMPORTS 


Imports of cosmetics and toilet prepa- 
rations into Cuba in June 1944 amounted 
to 11 metric tons, valued at $74,000. 
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communicated to the 


(Developments 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
January 22, 1945.) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 595—Current Export Bulletin No. 222, 
January 16, 1945 


I. Extension of BLT (Blanket) License 
Procedure 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces the extension of the BLT (Blan- 
ket) License Procedure to additional areas 
and commodities. 

B. Effective immediately, the provisions of 
the BLT (Blanket) License procedure, which 
are outlined in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 16, pages 168-170, are amended to 
conform to these revisions which are outlined 
below: 

1. Applicability of the BLT procedure to 
destinations included in Group K.—The pro- 
visions of the BLT (Blanket) license proce- 
dure are extended to all countries included 
within Country Group K. 

When filing BLT License applications cover- 
ing exports to any of the Procedural Group 
A destinations (former program license 
areas), the procedure for filing applications 
is as outlined in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 16, page 164. In accordance with the 
Blanket License procedure, the consignees’ 
names should be listed on a form similar to 
that shown on page 169 of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 16. In addition, the 
import permit number or similar document 
number, if any, or the word “NONE” should be 
shown beside each particular consignee’s 
name. The list setting forth this information 
shall be attached to each copy of the license 
application. The exporter then shall insert 
the words, “See Attached” in the space for 
answering question 5 on the face of form 
FEA 419. 

Exporters are cautioned that shipments to 
any consignee should not exceed that called 
for in the import permit or similar document 
granted the consignee, as shipments in excess 
of that amount are liable to confiscation by 
the government in the country of destination. 

2. The Special Provisions for Radio Receiv- 
ing Tubes, Tracklaying Tractors, and Auto- 
motive Repair Parts which are presently in 
effect for exportations to other American 
Republics under the BLT (Blanket) License 
procedure shall be extended to be applicable 
for exportations to any of the countries in- 
cluded in Group K. These special provisions 
are outlined in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 16, page 170. 


II. Reduction of Cigarette Allowance Under 
General License for Ship Stores 


A. In view of the critical supply situation 
of cigarettes, it is necessary that the number 
of packages permitted under general license 
as food stores for an outgoing and return trip 
on vessels be reduced from two to one package 
per day per man. The operators of such ves- 
sels will submit to the Collector of Customs a 
statement of the inventory of cigarettes on 
board upon arrival. This inventory will be 
deducted from the requirements of the vessel 
in arriving at the amount of cigarettes al- 
lowed as “food stores.” 

B. Effective January 22, 1945, the general 
license procedure for “Ship Stores and Bunker 
Fuel” outlined in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 16, section II, part 12, pages 192— 
193, is amended to conform to the changes in 
paragraph A, above, as follows: 

1. Under paragraph 2b, “Group 10—To- 
bacco” shall be revised to read: 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U.S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


| 


Group 10.—Tobacco—Cigarettes (1 pack- 
age) or other tobacco (not in excess of 4 02.) 

2. Under paragraph d, a new paragraph 
shall be added as follows: 

When presenting the cigarette requisition 
to Collectors of Customs, the operators shall 
also submit an inventory of the total number 
of cigarettes on board such vessels at the time 
of arrival in port, the amount of which shall 
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be deducted by the Collector of Customs from 
the operator’s requisition in computing the 
allowable amount to be taken on board. 


III. Tires and Tubes Imported From Merico 
for Repair or Recapping Purposes May Be 
Returned to That Country Under Generg] 
License GLR 
Tires and tubes owned and used in Mexico 

if brought into the United States for repajr 

or recapping purposes, may be returned, after 
repair and recapping, to Mexico under the 

General License GLR provided such tires ang 

tubes are (1) imported under a six months’ 

bond for exportation, or (2) brought into the 

United States in any other manner and prop- 

erly marked or recorded by the Collector of 

Customs at the port of importation so that 

they may be identified when exported. Only 

the same tires and tubes imported may be 
exported under this general license. Substj- 
tutions will not be permitted. 


IV. Errata—Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, 
upon review, is found to contain a number 
of errors—typographical and factual—of a 
type common to a publication of this size, 
where speed of printing and distribution is 


essential. The corrections are listed below 
with page numbers. It is suggested that per. 
sons having Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 16 make the indicated changes in their 
copies. 











Page Correction 
6 | Paragraph C (8) g, change page reference to 129 
8 | 0040.00, All other fresh game, should read: All other fresh poultry and game 
9 | 0069.00, Agar, GLV values should read: K column, */00; G column, *25. G-POST value should read * 
11 | 0858.98, Beef suet, G-~-POST value should read / : 
13 Delete 1253.00, Vinegar and substitute the following 
"TO 38 y ] , <] oan 
Sched. pm » — General GLYV value G-POS8' BL 
ule B Commodity Unit related Jom neornd F 
number commercial group Group Group Value Com- 
} group . G . modities 
| | 
1253.00 | Vinegar: | Gal | : 
1253. 00 Cider vinegar Gal | Food 16 | None 10 I 1 X 
1253. 00 Other vinegar Gal Food 16 | X 


None | l ] l 





GLV and G-POST values should read / 
POST value should read 
Inder VEGETABLE OILS, change Schedule B No, 2320.00, coconut oil, to 2230.00; change 2331.00, cotton- 


1549.08, Other spices, 


Entries should read: 3642.00, 

; 3643.00, Mohair cloth; 3643.0., 

Mohair cloth (quantity only); 3649.00, Other wool fabrics; 3662.00, Carpets & rugs of wool; 3663.00, Wool 

woven for machines; 3666.00, Wool blankets; 3666.01, Wool blankets 
3679.00, Other Knit goods 

, GLY values should read: K column, 


None; G column, 


Other cutlery and parts 


6454.58, Valves, piping system, globe & angle, Processing Code column should read SHTP. 

5, preceded by the symbol applicable to the 
, should read 7087.98, Other 

, page reference for Special Provisions should read 159 
(include bag-folding machinery, button-making ma- 
7750.98, change Textile machinery, 
Bag-folding, > utton-making and hutton-corering, hat-making, linoleum and felt-base machinery. 
7750.98, change Parts to read: Parts for bag-folding, button-making, hat-making, linoleum and felt-base ma- 


Entries should read: 7756.00, Listing 
adding machines; 7757.00, Calculating machines, nonlisting; 7759.00, Card-punching, sorting and tabulating 
7760.00, Other, including used and rebuilt; 7761.00 Parts for accounting, bookkeeping and 
calculating machines; 7761.00, Parts for assembly; 7761.00, Repair parts; 7762.05, Printing blanks, including 
addressograph blanks; 7762.98; Addressing machines and parts, equipment, accessories, etc.; 7762.98, Address- 
ing machines, equipment, accessories, supplies and parts for assembly; 7762.98, Repair parts; 7763.00, Dupli- 
7763.00, Duplicating machines, supplies for and parts for assembly; 
7763.00, Repair parts; 7764.00, Cash registers, new; 7766.00, Cash registers, used and rebuilt; 7767.00, Cash 
register parts; 7767.00, Parts for assembly; 7767.00, Repair parts; 7770.00, Typewriters, standard, new; 7772.00, 
4.00, Typewriters, other, used; 7775.08, Type 
writer parts; 7775.00, Repair parts; 7775.00, Ribbon spools; 7775.00, Typewriter parts for assembly 
Country Group column, change K to None 


7795.00, Repair parts for printing and typesetting machinery, for GLYV dollar value in kK column, change 200 


PREPARATIONS, page references 


for Special Provisions 


PREPARATIONS, 8127.98, “Other, n. @. 8. not 
24 column, add after processing Code CHEM the figure 6 

POST value should read / 

$261.03, Of Methyl methacrylate, fabricated, GLV value in K column and G-POST value should read *1. 
8299.90, Triethanolamine naphthenate, General License Country Group column should read None 


s), delete entries in all columns 


15 | 1549.98, Ginger, root, ground, or powdered, 
n. e. s., GLV value in G column should read 25. G 
17 | 1 
seed oil, crude, to 2231.00 
24 | Under WOOL MANUFACTURES, Schedule B numbers are out of line 
Wool cloth & dress goods; 3642.01, Wool cloth & dress goods (quantity only 
felts, not woven; 3664.00, Wool felts, 
(quantity only); 3675.00, Knit bathing suits; 
28 | 4288.00, (Handles) For striking tools (include . 
None 
39 | 6119.00, Other cutlery, should read 
6126.00, insert X in BLT Commodities column for both entries 
4 
45 | 6508.00, Sheets and pipes, GLV value in G column should read 2 
second footnote on the page 
Al 7081.90, Other (follows 7081.98, Replacement parts 
54 | Mining and quarrying machinery (follows 7291.00 
59 | Delete 7750.98, Textile machinery and parts, n. e. s 
chinery, hat-making machinery and linoleum and felt-base machinery). 
n. &. S., to read 
chiner y. 
Under OF FICE APPLIANCES, Schedule B numbers are out of line 
machines, etc.; 
cating machines, parts and supplies, etc.; 
Typewriters, portable, new; 7774.10, Typewriters, rebuilt; 777 
60 | 7793.00, Repair parts for bookbinding machinery, in Gen. Lic 
and for GLV dollar value in K column change 100 to 500 
60 
to 500. 
64 | 9025.96, Styrene, delete asterisk (*) in G-POST column 
65 | MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
should read 150 and 154 
66 | 8127.98, Quinacrine hydrochloride, G-POST value should read 1 
Under MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
containing 
67 | $135.98, Sodium cacodylate, and 8135.98, Totaquine, G 
6y 
70 
8303.07, Citric acid, G-~-POST value should read */ 
71 | $329.98, Other (include ketones, aldehydes, esters and ethers, acetates, formats 
after Unit column. 
75 | PIGMENTS, PAINTS AND VARNISHES, page reference should read 150 
76 


Delete footnote symbol preceding GLV value in K column for the following commodities: 8430.00, Bituminous 
paints, liquid and plastic; $431.98, Other; 8432.00, Cold-water paints, other; $433.00, Pigmented (include 
primers, etc.); 8434.00, Clear; 8435.00, Thinners for nitrocellulose lacquers; 8438.98, Other; and 8442.00; Var- 
nishes. 8432.00, Kalsomine, GLV value in K column should read 100 

5815.80, Phosphate rock, Tennessee, Idaho and Montana rock (follows 8515.60), Schedule B number should 
read 8515.80. 
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SE 
Page Correction 

77 | 9117.10, Positive film, and 9117.20, Negative film, GLV value in G column should read #25. 

7 | Footnote preceded by number sign (#) should read: “Limited to $1 for Argentina.” Delete last footnote be- 
| ginning ‘“This GLV applies only... ” 

79 | Schedule B numbers following 9150.00, Burrs, hand pieces, angles, are out of line. Entries should read: 9150.00, 
| Diamond points; 9150.00, Other dental instruments; 9152.00, Teeth; 9153.00, Precious metals for dentistry; 
| 9155.50, Dental office equipment. : 

84 | 9818.00, Manufactures of cellulose acetate, n. e. s., (last item on page) Schedule B number should read 98/9.00. 

99 | Manganese ores and concentrates, metals & alloys, add Schedule B number 6645.40. 

100 | Column 2, methyl methacrylate for dental use, Schedule B No. 9159.90 should read 9155.90. 

109 | Textile machinery, metal-working, Schedule B Nos, 7500.00-7549.00, delete metal-working. 

113 | Balearic Islands, delete K from Destination Group column. 

114 | Entry after Desirade Is, should read: (French West Indies). 

126 | Item 1, lines 9-10, change “‘deratives’’ to “derivatives.”’ 

| In paragraph 5a, delete Cookers, pressure, iron or steel, enameled, and add: Tools incorporating diamonds. 

127 Under Title G, GEN ERAL LICENSE G-POST, item 1, General Provisions, paragraph a, insert as sub- 
paragraph (i) No single parcel or package is valued in excess of $25 and change (i) and (ii) to (ii) and (iii). 

128 | Item 2, Special Provisions, paragraph d, Group IV Destinations, Ist and 2nd lines, delete “shipments 

| of gifts and samples’’ and substitute therefor noncommercial shipments 

139 Sec. 4, paragraph (a), line 4, should read: States or any department. 

143 | Item 15, change ‘‘Erie”’ to Fire. 

147 | Item 36, paragraph a, add as sub-paragraph vii the following: For Procedural Group A destinations, in addition 

| to the above-named documents, applicants must submit a new sextuplicate copy of application (stapled 
under the file), with the old case number entered in the appropriate space. 

148 | Paragraph 36g, line 5, change page reference to 177. 

Title B, item 2, insert as paragraph (e)* the following: For Procedural Croup A destinations, in addition to the 
above-named documents, applicants must submit a new sextuplicate copy of application (stapled under the 
file), with the old case number entered in the appropriate space. 

149 | Title C, item 2, insert as paragraph (d) the following: For Procedural Group A destinations, in addition to the 
above-named documents, applicants must submit a new sextuplicate copy of application (stapled under 
the file), with the old case number entered in the appropriate space. 

150 | Line 2, SU-957-J DG should read SU-957-LGG. 

Under title E, Special Provisions, insert between items 5 and 6 the following? 

Bags, Cotton and Jute 
Exporters of cotton bags (Schedule B Nos. 3191.10, 3191.11) and jute bags (Schedule B Nos. 3224.00, 3224.01 

are required to specify on their applications for license the quantity in terms of both weight and number of 

bags. 

152 | Delete first two lines of left-hand column. 

157 | Item 24, last line, change “item 21" to “item 23." 

164 | Part 3, insert after item 3 the following 

3A. Appeals and RWA’s on Form FEA 419 
In submitting an appeal from the rejection of an application, for a higher preference rating, or an RW A‘d 

application, applicants must include a new sextuplicate copy (stapled under the file), with the old case num- 

ber entered in the appropriate space, as well as the other documents regularly required under the appeals 
yrocedure. 

170 Pareeraph le, line 7 of the certification should read: ‘‘kind of material, quantity, value, foreign consignees and 
purchasers”’ (except for automotive replacement parts). 

172 | Paragraph 3d should read: ‘‘An import recommendation, when necessary.” 

173 | Item 7, page reference in line 2 should read 196. 

174 | Paragraph d, line 2, should read: ‘‘In categories (1) and (2) of paragraph b.”’ 

177 | Add the following sentence to paragraph 4: For Procedural Group A destinations, in addition to the above- 
named documents, applicants must submit a new sextuplicate copy of form FEA 419 (stapled under the file), 
with the old case number entered in the appropriate space. 

184 | Item 5, lines 3-4. Change No.4 to No. /. 

Title C, paragraph 2, line 6, change No. 4 to No. /. e 

187 | I. COMMODITIES REQUIRING IMPORT RECOMMENDATIONS. Item 2, Brushes, delete 
Schedule B, Nos. 9822.00 through 9826.91 and X in last column, 

Item 3, delete Buttons, metal, Schedule B No. 9712.90 and X in last column. Insert under Brushes the fol- 
lowing 

Schedule B No 
Paint, hog bristle 9825. 01 
Serub 9826. 10 
Rubber 9826. 91 
Wire 9826, 91 

Each of the above items is followed by an X in the last column under “16 O. A. RR.” (Other American 
Republics). 

196 | Item 3, paragraph b, line 5, after ‘‘availability’’ add: (90 days for Group I destinations). 

197 | Paragraph 5c, line 12, after ‘‘shipment” add: (90 days for Growp I destinations 

197 | Paragraph 1, ‘Amendments and confirmations,’ at end of subparagraph (1) add: For shipments of newsprint 
to the other American Republics, submit corrected figures to Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

207 | Paragraph 5d, line 2, change ‘“‘licenses”’ to “‘licensees.”’ 

212 Africa, Shipments to, change part reference to /4, page reference to 196-200, 

212 | Cargo Control Division, change part reference to /4-5, page reference to 197. Cotton Textiles for Certain 
Middle East Destinations, change part reference to 16, page reference to 152. 

213| Duration of License for Selected Destinations, change part reference to 4 and 5, Exporters’ Association May 
File FEA 138 for Members, change page reference to 200. Import Recommendation: Commodities Lost 
in Transit, change page reference to 185 

213 | Limitations of $25 Shipments or Less should read: Limitations on General License for Mail Shipments of $25 
or Less, part G, page 127. 

Lost in Transit Commodities—Import Recommendation Requirement, change page reference to 185. 

214) Near East, Shipments to, change part reference to 14, page reference to 196 200. Portugal, Exports to: Portu- 
guese Atlantic Islands; and Portuguese Guinea, change part reference to 1/1, page reference to 189-191. 

Procedural Group A Destinations, Exportations to: Amendments and Extensions, change part reference to 7 

Products and Priorities—WPB Publication, change part reference to Footnote, page reference to 7. 

Spain, Exports to; Spanish Atlantic Islands, Exports to; and Spanish Moroceo and Tangier, Exports to, 
change part reference to //, page reference to 189 

215 | Switzerland, Exports to, change part reference to 1/, page reference to 189, Value of Shipment $25 or Less, 


change part reference to G, page reference to 12 Webb-Pomerene Association 


Shipments to S. A., change 
page reference to 200 





No. 506—Current Export Bulletin 
223, January 19, 1945. 


I. General License G—Post Extended to France 


A. Effective immediately, the provisions of 
general license G-POST as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 16, pages 
127 and 128, are extended to permit the ex- 
port of gifts and samples to continental 
France by mail. 
GROUP II of the G-POST countries. 

The articles and materials which may be 
exported under the general license G-POST, 
48 well as the general license value limita- 
tions for each commodity, are listed in the 


No. Numerical Schedule of Commodities, Section 
I, pages 8 through 85, of Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 16, as amended by Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 219. A pamphlet 
which lists items most frequently sent es 
gifts may be obtained from this office, upon 
request, or from field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

B. Packages may be sent to France under 
this general license subject to the provisions 
set forth below: 

(1) Not more than one parcel per week 
may be mailed by or on behalf of the same 
person or concern to or for the same ad- 
dressee. (The naming of addressees, other 


France is hereby included in 
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than known ultimate addressees, for the pur- 
pose of evading the limitations of this gen- 
eral license is prohibited.) 

(2) The total value of the contents of the 
package shall not be in excess of $25. 

(3) Only gifts and samples may be sent. 

C. When utilizing this general license, the 
addressor is required to place the letters 
“G-POST” on the address side of the parcel 
wrapper and on the customs declaration. 
For the guidance of exporters, it is suggested 
that they contact local post offices for infor- 
mation regarding postal rates and services; 
numbers and types of customs declarations 
and Post Office forms required; sealing, reg- 
istration, and insurance of parcels; C. O. D.; 
commodities acceptable for mailing, and suit- 
able types of shipping containers. While the 
provisions of general license G—POST limit 
the weight of a single shipment to 11 pounds 
gross, in general, the class of mail service 
used for sending parcels to France at this 
time restricts the weight of each such pack- 
age to 4 pounds, 6 ounces. All mail ship- 
ments are subject to examination by the 
Office of Censorship and may be returned to 
senders at their expense if the commodities 
contained in such shipments are not author- 
ized for export under this general license. 


II. BLT (Blanket) License for Spring-Driven 
Alarm Clocks, Schedule B No. 9571.00, CMP 
654 


The Foreign Economic Administration has 
made the following modifications to the BLT 
(Blanket) License procedure as outlined in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, pages 
168-170: 

A. The requirement that applicants have 
firm orders on hand, at least equal to the 
quantity applied for on a BLT (Blanket) Li- 
cense application, does not apply to the ex- 
port of spring-driven alarm clocks (CMP 654, 
Schedule B No. 9571.00) under Blanket Li- 
cense procedure. Therefore, in place of the 
legend required on the license application 
under the provision in paragraph 3 (b), page 
168, of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
16, exporters of this commodity should use 
the following legend: 

Application is hereby made to permit the 
applicant named above to export from the 
United States to the purchasers and consign- 
ees designated on the attached list the arti- 
cles and materials described, in the quantity 
given, provided that the aggregate quantity 
of all such exports to the purchasers and con- 
signees named therein does not exceed the 
total quantity for which the license is 
granted. 

B. Special arrangements have been made 
whereby it will not be necessary for the holder 
of a BLT (Blanket) License for spring-driven 
alarm clocks to present the document to the 
collector of customs at the port of exit when 
shipment is being made in accordance with 
the general provisions of the BLT (Blanket) 
License procedure and the specific provisions 
of the individual “BLT” License for spring- 
driven alarm clocks against which shipment 
is being made. 

C. The holder of a BLT (Blanket) License 
for spring-driven alarm clocks, when making 
shipment against this license, shall enter the 
following certification upon the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration which is to be presented to 
the collector of customs at the port of exit: 

The undersigned represents to the Foreign 
Economic Administration that the commodi- 
ties described herein are being exported under 
the provisions of BLT (Blanket) License No. 
parm , approved by Fae... 6 ch cwece 
(date of validation) and this shipment is 
made in conformity with the terms of this 
license with respect to kind of material, 
quantity, value, foreign consignees and pur- 
chasers, and all other conditions thereof. 

(Signed) 

When this certification is made on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, it shall be ac- 
cepted for clearance of the export shipment 
in lieu of presentation of the actual BLT 
License. 

D. The holder of the BLT License, when 
making shipment under this procedure, shall 
at the time each individual shipment is 
made, endorse on the back of the license in 
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the space reserved for collectors and post- 
masters the following information: 


(1) Quantity. 

(2) Description. 

(3) Value. 

(4) Consignee (this shall be placed in the 
space labeled “name of vessel if ex- 
port is made by water’’). 

(5) Port of exit or post office of mailing. 

(6) Date (this date shall be the date of 
filing of the Shipper’s Export Decla- 
ration). 

(7) Initials of the endorsing official. 

NoTE.—When space is insufficient on the 
license, a separate sheet of paper showing the 
same information shall be attached to the 
license. 

E. Such licenses when endorsed by the 
holder shall be held available for inspection 
at any time by the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration or the same information shall 
be included in a periodic report to the For- 
eign Economic Administration if so required 
at a later date, subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget pursuant to the 
Federal Reports Act of 1942. 

F. Upon completion of shipment against 
the individual BLT License or at the expira- 
tion date of the validity of the license, it 
shall be returned with attachments, if any, 
to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Import Control 


No. 60—War Food Order 63—Removal of Tuna 
Fish 

An amendment to War Food Order 63 
issued by the War Food Administration on 
January 15, 1945 and becoming effective on 
January 22, removes tuna fish, in oil or oil 
and other substances (Schedule A, No. 
0065.200), from the list of products subject 
to import control under that Order. 





Foreign Trade and 
the National Interest 


(Continued from p. 4) 


cation of output includes various types of 
steel products, electrical machinery, 
glass, machine-shop products, safety 
equipment, food products, and many 
others. In no event can any area which 
contributes 2.6 percent of the value of all 
industrial manufactures in the United 
States be called an unimportant factor 
in either the national or the interna- 
tional economy. Each such part is vital 
to the whole. 

The effectiveness with which we deal 
with our post-war trade problems de- 
pends also to an important degree upon 
our general attitude and perspective. 
It is probably correct to say that the for- 
eign trader should have an much inter- 
est in domestic conditions as in foreign 
markets. The latter are influenced by 
what the United States does with a pro- 
ductive capacity which reached nearly 
$200,000,000,000 in 1944. It is hardly to 
be expected that, with the release of some 
of the energies which we mobilized for 
production during the war, we can main- 
tain this same level after the war, espe- 
cially since the stimulus of heavy war- 
time demands by the Government is no 
longer present. It should nevertheless 


be viewed as an indicator of what we can 
do and what we must try to achieve if 
we are to maintain employment and gain 
the full potentialities of both domestic 
and export markets. Certainly we can- 
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Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 2, 1945. All are class No. 75— 
drugs and pharmaceutical products. 
Opposition must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 

Trade-mark Trade-mark 


Salvit Delcor 
Dermicol Lanergol Mayo 
Maver Langeral Mayo 
Coliodicina Hegadil Mayo 
Hesperit-Oil Spray Hegadol Mayo 
Emulsion Teovil Mayo 
Aminagid Teovit Mayo 


Trade-Mark Applications 


January 27, 1945 


Bc 
big 


Trade-mark Trade-mark 
Pavit Mayo Engran 
Liyon Mayo Ericur 
Sayol Mayo Fifor Lusan 
Hegasan Mayo A. P. L. 


Fevit Mayo Wyandotte 
Provitan Wyandotte (Etiqueta) 


Vitan Pargran 
Curtan Galen Co. 
Curtona Irgafen 
Purtan Irgamid 
Tanovit Cuprol 


Basedrin Nasolid Chimed 


Tisurdrin Fedranes Chimed 
Reumatol Queratzime Chimed 
Chinchulin Sulfasuccinar 


Sanapor Sulfasuccidine Arco 





not afford to fall back to a pre-war level 
of output and national income. 

I want to call special attention to the 
interest of small business in our post- 
war economy. Many of the larger man- 
ufacturers have established branch 
plants in order to serve their foreign 
markets. The original purposes for 
establishing these plants have varied 
somewhat, but they have been a natural 
development in the organization for serv- 
ing markets on a broad basis. Yet their 
size and scope of operations do not set 
these concerns apart from the rest of 
our business structure. Smaller con- 
cerns have a real interest, both direct and 
indirect, in the same markets. The 
small businessman, whether manufac- 
turer or distributor, is an essential part 
of the business community and should be 
so recognized by hisGovernment. Ihave 
already called attention to the fact that 
such a product as the motorcar is, in 
effect, a composite of the output of a 
very large number of concerns scattered 
over wide areas. In many such cases 
the small concern plays an essential part 
in the maintenance of a well-balanced 
industrial structure and in the servicing 
of world-wide markets. It doesn’t fol- 
low, of course, that every small business 
should view the export market as an easy 
means to broaden its total market. It 
takes more than good intentions and a 
trade list to succeed in the “profession” 
of exporting. But this warning applies 
in fact to any business, large or small, 
which assumes that a ready market 
awaits every article available for sale. 

Genuine markets, whether domestic or 
foreign, reflect the application of effort 
and energy in producing goods that are 
in demand. Production, buying power, 
and markets are interdependent; each 
one helps to create the others. 

From what has been said it is evident 
that trade policy involves many elements. 
Exchange control, trade restrictions, 
monopolies, subsidies, quotas, cartels, 
commodity agreements—all constitute a 
panorama of international economic 
scenery to each of which we tend to direct 
a degree of special attention depending 
upon our interests or prejudices. The 
Bretton Woods agreements have taken 
cognizance of some of these elements. 
With regard to cartels, we have had the 
benefit of much discussion in both official 





and private quarters. All of these items 
have for some time been subjects of con- 
siderable thought and discussion, Ip 
combination they present us with a com- 
plicated and difficult problem. This 
very fact makes it necessary that we do 
not attempt to seek a solution through 
oversimplification merely in order to ter- 
minate our thinking about the issues, 
There is always present the danger that 
because the larger problems are difficult 
and because there are differences of 
opinion among the United Nations we 
try to oversimplify them by reducing 
their scope of applicability. The impor- 
tant thing is not whether the average 
British view agrees with the average 
American view, but whether in each 
country we retain a system which per- 
mits free debate and discussion and 
therefore a means of agreement and 
understanding. 

Business in this country looks hope- 
fully on the possibilities of foreign trade 
after the war. Our productive capacity 
has reached the highest point in our his- 
tory and our primary goal is full em- 
ployment. The war has seriously im- 
paired the buying power of many coun- 
tries which have in the past been among 
our best customers. Some of the Eu- 
ropean countries and most of the Latin 
American countries have substantial 
dollar balances available. Important as 
these may be in stimulating sales of our 
products immediately after the war, their 
utilization is no substitute for the more 
fundamental measures necessary to 4as- 
sure stable currencies and the interna- 
tional movement of goods in large 
volume. 

I stated in the beginning that economic 
health is essential at each end of an 
international commercial transaction if 
trade is to continue on a favorable level. 
Since Great Britain is normally this 
country’s principal customer it follows 
that Britain’s ability to secure dollar 
purchasing power will determine in im- 
portant measure our success in reaching 
estimated goals in post-war foreign 
trade. The liquidation by the British 
authorities of the major part of British- 
owned American securities prior to the 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act has re- 
moved an important source of purchas- 
ing power which will have to be replaced 
from other sources if this important 
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January 27, 1945 


foreign market is not to shrink. Brit- 
gin’s own great need for export markets 
after the war together with the impor- 
tance of foreign markets to this country 
point again to the necessity of a greatly 
expanded volume of international trade 
and the freest possible movement of 
goods and services. The nature of this 
problem suggests how we must deal with 
current international economic issues if 
high employment, maximum production, 
and high standards of living are to pre- 
vail in this country and in the rest of 
the world. 











(Continued from p. 15) 


Initiation of the previously announced 
Government program involving 60,000,- 
000 bolivares ($18,000,000) in cheap, 
long-term credits for the development of 
agriculture, livestock, and industry was 
effected with the publication of the cri- 
teria to be applied in loan extensions. 
It is understood that 50 percent of the 
loans are to be extended to agriculture, 
30 percent to livestock, and 20 percent to 
industry. Financing is to be effected by 
a Government bond issue of 30,000,000 
bolivares to be supplemented by an equal 
amount of Treasury funds, of which 10,- 
000,000 bolivares have already been cred- 
ited to the loaning agency. 

TACA de Venezuela started air-trans- 
portation services January 9 on routes 
extending from Maiquetia (Caracas), 
east to Ciudad Bolivar, and west to San 
Antonio del Tachira and Maracaibo. 
With TACA’s entrance into the field, 
Venezuela now has three domestic air 
lines in operation, in addition to inter- 
national and limited domestic service of- 
fered by Pan American Airways and in- 
ternational service offered by KLM. 

Private construction continued to pro- 
vide investment for surplus funds and 
stimulate business activity and employ- 
ment. Building permits issued during 
November and December for Caracas 
proper, exclusive of suburbs where build- 
ing is active, numbered 97 and 111, re- 
spectively, representing projects valued 
at 5,096,575 bolivares and 8,979,732 boli- 
vares. Total permits for Caracas issued 
during 1944 were 1,247, representing 
projects valued at 77,286,000 bolivares, 
as compared with 1,686 permits for proj- 
= valued at 72,580,000 bolivares in 

43, 





International 
Investment Position 
of United States 


(Continued from p. 7) 


tion Finance Corporation loan to the United 
Kingdom (secured by a specific pledge of 
British investments in the United States), 
the direct loans of the Export-Import Bank, 
and certain investments in productive facil- 
ities abroad. The last, although incurred 
specifically in connection with the war effort, 
are by their nature classifiable as “invest- 
ments” in foreign countries. 
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NoTe.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign 


currency, per dollar, with the following exception : Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The 


peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked 
to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 





| 
| 


























Average rate Latest available quotation 
Approxi- 
mate 
=a — Rate ee Date 
ent in 
(monthly) U.S. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 30, 1944 
4. 23 4.23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4. 06 4.0450 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
42.91 42. 42 42. 42 . 0236 | Nov. 30, 1944 
45.42 | 50.00 57. 00 . 0175 0. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
19.63 | 19.565 | 19.50 . 0513 Do. 
20.43 | 20.30 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 . 0516 | Dec.. 31, 1944 
25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 37 31. 69 31. 83 . 0314 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.7 1. 746 . 5727 | Oct. 30, 1944 
1.76 ue 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
1. 76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
5. 65 5. 6776 5. 68 - 1761 | Nov. 30, 1944 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
14.10 14. 10 13. 50 . 0741 | Nov. 20, 1944 
2. 04 2.04 2. 04 . 4902 | Nov. 30, 1044 
4.85 4.85 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 - 2000 | Dec. 23, 1944 
5.16 5.76 6, 23 1605 Do. 
SUR AG 4. 2s ea cece Sek See : 
3. 10 3.12 3. 12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1538 | Nov. 11, 1944 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 | Nov. 30, 1944 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do, 


| | 
| 
Country | Unit quoted Type ofexchange | 
1942 (an- 
| nual) 
| | 
| | 
_|_—— Pe, st cas er ee ah 
Argentina_| Paper peso | Official A -- . 3.73 
Official B aetets 4. 23 
| Bid. -- 4.94 
| Free market 7 ran ee 
Bolivia | Boliviano. Controlled _ - f 46. 46 
Curb : 49. 66 
Brazil.....| Cruzeiro !.__| Official___- = 16. 50 
| Free market _ - ae 19. 64 
Special free market_. 20. 52 
Chile___...| Peso Special pie dei 19. 37 
Export draft. --.---- 25. 00 
Free market _- -_-_---- 31.75 
ME ps eo 31.13 
Colombia _| do Commercial bank _-- 1.75 
| Bank of Republic__- 1.76 
i ER avs 1.77 
Costa Rica| Colon Uncontrolled . 5.71 
Controlled - _____-- 5. 62 
Cuba Peso. - 1. ar 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre | Central Bank (official) 14. 39 
Honduras | Lempira Official ___- 2. 04 
Mexico._..| Peso... Free eocakea ; 4.85 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba_-___| Official ee 5. 00 
UCarp...... 5 ae 
Paraguay _| Paper peso Official. _- ; 333. 00 
Guarani ¢_- do oleh nissan 
Pere. ... Sol... Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon } do 7 ‘ ---| 2. 50 
Uruguay a Controlled | 1. 90 
Lee | 1. 90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar ..| Controlled _ -_- | 3. 35 
| Free. ..... es 4 3. 45 
| 











1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades — (private funds). 
3 Used until Nov. 7, w 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


en the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 


buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 


dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Private short-term liabilities of the United 
States in 1944 include the amounts due to 
foreigners by banks and brokers, as reported 
on the Treasury Department’s foreign ex- 
change forms, deposits of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment with the same Department, and 
a largely arbitrary estimate of $500,000,- 
000 for foreign holdings of United States 
currency. Official Cuban figures show about 
$260,000,000 in use in that country alone; the 
$500,000,000 figure therefore seems to be con- 
servative. (For the early years shown ‘on the 
chart the short-term figures are less accu- 
rate, and no attempt was made to estimate 
currency holdings for years other than 1944.) 
“Official’”’ short-term liabilities include de- 
posits and other assets of foreign govern- 
ments and central banks. 

Foreign direct investments in the United 
States are entered at book values; foreign 
holdings of stocks and bonds at market 
values in 1944 (in other years common stocks 
at market values and bonds and preferred 
stocks at par values); miscellaneous invest- 
ments have been computed by capitalizing 
recorded income payments. 


SOURCES 


All data for 1914 and 1919 and the data 
for 1929 on foreign long-term investments in 
the United States are from Cleona Lewis— 
America’s Stake in International Investments, 


Washington, 1938. Other figures are Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates, except as other- 
wise noted above. 





Shortage of Electricity, 
Netherlands 


The shortage of electricity in the lib- 
erated area of the Netherlands is best 
illustrated by an order issued by the 
authorities in the city of ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch which limits the use of electric cur- 
rent to one 25-watt bulb for 6 hours each 
day. Homes sheltering more than one 
family may use one 15-watt and one 9- 
watt lamp, or, in the case of three fam- 
ilies living in one house, three 9-watt 
bulbs. 

The use of electric heaters and irons, 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines 
is prohibited, says an official news release. 





Rayon hosiery production in Paraguay 
amounted to 175,890 pairs in 1943, an in- 
crease of almost 60 percent over 1942 
production of 112,188 pairs. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 





Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin January 14, 1945. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 14 
issue contains these articles: 


AMERICAN SOLIDARITY AND TOTALITARIAN 
AGGRESSION: OPPOSITION TO A UNITED 
FRONT AGAINST THE COMMON ENEMY. 


CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN REPUB- 
LICS: 
Announcement of Plans. 
Designation of the Secretary of State 
as United States Delegate. 
Remarks by § Assistant 
Rockefeller. 


INFORMAL RELATIONS WITH FINLAND 
ESTABLISHED. 


Secretary 


EXCHANGE OF EXPERTS AMONG THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS UNDER TRAVEL- 
GRANT PROGRAM. 


THE WorRK OF THE SPECIAL ECONOMIC 
MISSION. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE PURPOSES OF THE 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL APPOINTMENT: MEs- 
SAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE SENATE. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE. ARTICLE BY JAMES G. EVANS. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST. 


MONETARY AGREEMENT, UNITED KING- 
DOM AND BELGIUM. 


UNITED STATES FISHERIES MISSION TO 
MEXIco. 


CouNTRIES SIGNING DOCUMENTS CON- 
CLUDED AT THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIA- 
TION CONFERENCE. 


INTERIM AGREEMENT ON AVIATION. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOREIGN TRADE 
BRANCH IN THE DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL 
POLIcy. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SeERvIcCE. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN PERU. 

January 1945. 28 pp. 
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How TO ANALYZE YOuR BUSINESS FroM 
THE EXPporRT STANDPOINT. December 
1944. 9 pp. 

MADAGASCAR: GENERAL ECONOMIC AND 
COMMERCIAL INFORMATION. December 
1944. 10 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 

eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


SCHEDULE B. STATISTICAL CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COMMOD- 
ITIES EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING STATISTICAL 
RETURNS OF EXPORTS OF COMMODITIES, 
Part J. ALPHABETICAL INDEX. United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. January 1, 1945 Edition. 
423 pp. Price,$l1. This schedule super- 
sedes the January 1, 1944, issue. 

Avdilable from: 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


REPORTS OF THE U. S. TARIFF COMMIS- 
SION. U.S. Tariff Commission. A series 
of reports covering agricultural, pastoral 
and forest industries, economic controls 
and commercial policies, mining and 
manufacturing industries, and recent de- 
velopments in foreign trade, of the 
American Republics. 


AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, AND FOREST 
INDUSTRIES IN VENEZUELA. 1945. 27 
pp. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy In CoLompsia. 1945. 25 pp. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy IN Perv. 1945. 25 pp. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
POLICY IN VENEZUELA. 1945. 27 pp. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN COLOMBI4. 1945. 45 pp. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN Perv. 1945. 31 pp. 

MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN VENEZUELA. 1945. 31 pp. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FOREIGN 
TRADE OF VENEZUELA. 1945. 83 pp. 


Available gratis from: U. S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


A CULTURA BRASILERIA, INTRODUCAO AO 
EsTupo DA CULTURA No Brasit. Bernando 
de Azevedo. 1943. 535 pp. Illustrated. 
Recenseamento Geral do Brasil. Serie 
Nacional. VolumelI. Introducao. Tomo 
1. First of a series of studies on Brazil 
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Charlotte R. Budd (“Children’s Shoes— 
‘Problem Child’ in Britain and Cap. 
ada”).—Born in Bolton, Conn. Edu- 
cated in Bolton and Manchester, Conn. 
Copy writer for the Allen Advertising 
Agency, Hartford, Conn. For 10 years 
copy writer and assistant editor, Aetng- 
izer and Safer Way, house organs of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartforg 
Conn. Entered Federal service in July 
1939, in the Department of Agriculture. 
Joined the Department of Commerce jn 
September 1940; with Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce since April 194], 
Now in the Leather Unit. 


Robert L. Sammons (“International 
Investment Position of United States”) — 
Born, Cambridge, Minn. Attended public 
schools in Westbrook, Minn.; State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. A.B. 
from George Washington University, 
1940; M. A. in Economics from that Uni- 
versity in February 1944. Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, 1934-40; Department 
of Commerce since the latter date, En- 
gaged in research in the field of inter- 
national investments and the balance of 
international payments. 


Major General Julian L. Schley 
(“Needs of Inter-American Transporta- 
tion Facilities”) —See the issue of De- 
cember 16, 1944, of this magazine. 


Amos E. Taylor (‘Foreign Trade and 
the National Interest’) is the Director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. For biographical sketch, see 
the October 23, 1943, issue of Foreicn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





being issued by the Brazilian Institute of 
Geography and Statistics. Contains data 
on the racial components, urbanization, 
industrial, social and political develop- 
ment, progress in science and the arts as 
well as a history of Brazilian education 
from colonial times up to the present day. 

Available from: Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY JOURNALS 
AND SERIAL PusiicaTions. Katherine 
Lenore Morgan. 1944. 74 pp. Price, 50 
cents. A tentative directory of univer- 
sity journals and serial publications in- 
tended to give those interested in know- 
ing more of the status of higher educa- 
tion in Latin America an insight into the 
type of work being done by faculty mem- 
bers and students in the various schools. 
Subjects included are art, archaeology, 
engineering, mathematics, the natural, 
physical and social sciences, philosophy, 
and psychology. 

Available from: Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INTER-AMERICAN OR- 
canzzaTIoN. M. Margaret Ball. 1944. 
117 pp. Price, $2. An objective study of 
the structure and functions of Inter- 
American organizaticn since 1889, show- 
ing how it arose and indicating some of 
the problems involved in its future de- 
velopment. 5 

Available from: Stanford University 
press, Stanford University, California. 
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order No. 26942 of January 5, 1945, pub- 
lished in the United States Postal Bulle- 
tin of January 9. The text of the order 
follows: 

Effective January 15, 1945, nonillustrated 
post cards, which may relate to business as 
well as personal or family matters, but 
limited to an exchange of information and 
ascertainment of facts, shall be accepted for 
mailing to civilians in the following areas of 
the Netherlands: 

(a) The cities of Eindhoven, Geldrop, Val- 
kenswaard, Tilburg, Oisterwijk, Boxtel, and 
Schijndel. 

(b) All Netherlands territory south of the 
River Scheldt. 

The postage rate for these cards is 3 cents 

ch, 

NO remittances may be sent to the Nether- 
lands at this time. Registration, money- 
order, air-mail and parcel-post services like- 
wise are not available at present. 


Nigeria 


Transport and ( Sommunication 


Road-Development Project.—An im- 
portant road-development project has 
been announced to link Nigeria with the 
All-Africa Highway system from the 
Cape to Algiers, states the foreign press. 
A total of 48,275 miles of road are to be 
built. 

A free grant of £1,810,000 has been 
made under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, 1940, and Nigeria is to 
contribute approximately £4,600,000. 


Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Importation Temporarily Sus- 
pended—The importation of cattle into 
the Republic of Panama has been sus- 
pended for approximately 6 months, ac- 
cording to the Panamanian press. The 
present domestic supply is said to be 
adequate for the needs of the Republic. 
It is expected that the importation of 


cattle will be resumed in May or June 
of 1945. 


Transport and Communication 


Colon Plans Highway to Portobelo.— 
The Colon Municipal Council, Panama, 
has requested a federal loan of $150,000 
to construct a national highway from 
Colon to Portobelo, a distance of approx- 
mately 15 miles, reports the Panaman- 
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ian press. The council states that the 
road will be of value in transporting 
agricultural products. 

Construction and Maintenance Ex- 
penditures.—Figures recently published 
in the Panamanian press reveal an ex- 
penditure of $3,485,679 by the Govern- 
ment of Panama in street, road, dock, 
and bridge construction and mainte- 
nance in the 18 months from January 
1943 to July 1944. 

These expenditures were as follows: 
Construction of communicating roads, 
$1,025,063; construction and mainte- 
nance of national highways, $473,453; 
construction and maintenance of city 
streets, $250,856; construction and main- 
tenance of bridges, $177,478; construc- 
tion and maintenance of docks, $69,705; 
miscellaneous road construction and 
maintenance $1,315,397; and adminis- 
tration and other expenses, $173,727. 


Turkey 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Premium on Imports 
From the United States Increased.—The 
exchange premium on dollars purchased 
by Turkish importers for payment of im- 
ports from the United States was in- 
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creased from 35 percent to 48 percent, ef- 
fective November 15, 1944, according to 
a report just received. This increase 
brings it into line with the general rate 
applicable to imports from the United 
Kingdom, and the increase will be used 
to finance the 40-percent exchange 
premium on dollars used for the purchase 
of Turkish products which was author- 
ized by the Turkish Government on No- 
vember 15, 1944. 


Oni oa. 


Transport and Communication 


Direct Radio Connection Established.— 
Direct radio connection was established 
recently in the Soviet Union between the 
Pacific coast and the Baltic Sea, stated 
the Soviet press in September. The first 
radio conversation was held between 
Leningrad and Vladivostok, a distance of 
approximately 10,000 kilometers; radio 
messages are exchanged twice daily be- 
tween these cities. 

The Vladivostok communication cen- 
ter expects to complete direct radio con- 
nection with the Black Sea area and the 
city of Odessa. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Waterproof and Kraft Wrapping 
Paper: Import Duties Modified—The 
Venezuelan import duties on kraft and 
waterproof paper, not printed, for wrap- 
ping or packing merchandise, were 
reduced, and the duty on printed water- 
proof paper was increased, by resolution 
No. 431, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
and effective December 29, 1944. The 
duty on kraft paper, in rolls of from 32 
to 79 centimeters in width, and weigh- 
ing more than 70 grams per square 
meter was reduced from 1.20 bolivares 
to 0.40 bolivar per gross kilogram, while 
that on waterproof paper, transparent, 
opaque, white, or colored (not printed) 
was reduced from 1.20 bolivares to 0.28 
bolivar per gross kilogram. At the same 
time the tariff classification covering 
printed waterproof paper for use in pack- 
ing domestic products (item 258 M) duti- 
able at 0.28 bolivar was canceled and 
such paper is not dutiable as non-speci- 
fied printed matter at 4 bolivares per 
gross kilogram. 





Requirements for Structural 
Materials on Isle of Pines 


Repairs of recent cyclonic damages on 
the Isle of Pines (Cuba) have been 
hampered by scarcity of nails and roof- 
ing paper. It was estimated that ap- 
proximately 4,500 pounds of nails and 
1,200 rolls of roofing paper were 
urgently needed to repair and recon- 
struct many homes and some commercial 
buildings. In addition, 2,000 rolls of 
barbed wire were required for fencing 
in cattle. 
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Needs of Inter- 
American Trans- 
portation Facilities 


(Continued from p. 13) 


off the flow of replacement parts for 
European-made aviation equipment in 
Latin America, some of the routes for- 
merly using Axis personnel or equipment 
were taken over by Hemisphere-control- 
led air lines, while others soon were 
abandoned as their equipment wore out 
or became useless. “Therefore it is sug- 
gested,” says the report, “that air lines 
consider the actual long-term economy 
as well as the military desirability of 
adopting high-quality equipment which 
will always be available in this Hemi- 
sphere.” The report then goes on to as- 
sert that the advantages of standardiza- 
tion, while great in any form of trans- 
portation, are of supreme importance in 
aviation. 

“Since the needs of a single modern 
air force may require that as many as 
150,000 different items of maintenance 
parts be kept in stock at major bases,” 
the report continues, “it can readily be 
seen what problems would be created by 
future development of our air transpor- 
tation systems with equipment as diver- 
sified as was used before the war. Yet 
while the necessity for standardization 
of both ground installations and flying 
equipment is evident, it should neverthe- 
less be emphasized that standardization 
must be flexible and not restrictive, al- 
lowing for the rapid and complete adop- 
tion of improvements in aviation and 
allied fields. With this qualification in 
mind, the American republics should 
work toward the greatest feasible stand- 
ardization in their air-transportation 
system, determining first the most prac- 
tical types of aircraft for every purpose. 
The aircraft chosen will in turn set the 
pattern for standardization of service 
and repair facilities, and economy as well 
as efficiency will favor the standardiza- 
tion of weather observation, navigation, 
and communications equipment not di- 
rectly related to airplanes.” 


Other Suggestions of Board 


In addition to these recommendations 
already mentioned, the report contains 
many equally valuable suggestions con- 
cerning problems of ownership and con- 
trol, organization, training, fuel, pipe 
lines, maps, inland waterways, and world 
ocean trade routes. 

Because water transportation is at 
once the most important and the most 
vulnerable of the links among the Amer- 
icas, the report stresses the necessity for 
the controlled development of great 
ocean trunk lines along the princi- 
pal inter-American trade routes, with 
the shipping services on these trunk lines 
supplied, so far as practicable, by ships 
flying the flags of the American repub- 
lics. It further urges that the American 
republics work together and with other 
nations of the world to make sure that 
the merchant marines of the Western 
Hemisphere obtain their fair share of 
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trade over world routes in order that 
larger active merchant marines may be 
maintained than could be supported by 
inter-American traffic alone. These 
extra ships, it points out, could always be 
diverted to inter-American routes in case 
of emergency. 

The advantages of full participation in 
world shipping are, the report states, 
equally applicable to air transportation. 
Hence, it says, the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere should extend their cooperation 
into the field of international agreements 
covering world air transportation, stand- 
ing together to assure the American re- 
publics their fair share of world air 
routes. 

From this short review of the Inter- 
American Defense Board’s report and 
recommendations on hemisphere trans- 
portation, one can see that many eco- 
nomic benefits would result from carry- 
ing out these recommendations, of which 
some require governmental action and 
others the action of private enterprise. 
Some recommendations concern im- 
provements which can be accomplished 
almost immediately, other recommenda- 
tions concern improvements which un- 
doubtedly will have to be postponed until 
after the war when equipment and man- 
power again become available. 


Civil Aviation Conference 


Important progress toward standard- 
ization and integration of air transpor- 
tation in the Western Hemisphere was 
made at the recent International Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chicago. The 
United States and many of the American 
republics have signed agreements not 
only providing for freedom of transit 
and nontraffic and technical stop for 
civil aircraft, as recommended by the 
Defense Board, but also for freedom for 
commercial air carriers to take traffic to 
and from the homeland, and to pick up 
and discharge traffic at intermediate 
points (but not to carry traffic between 
two points within a country). The 
matter of military aircraft by agreement 
was not within the scope of the Confer- 
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ence, as this type of aircraft will be under 
the jurisdiction of the proposed interna. 
tional security organization. 

It was agreed at Chicago that each 
nation will give the technical annexes 
drawn up at the Conference such meas. 
ure of immediate application as it might 
find practicable. Some details have been 
left for later revision and provision has 
been made for later amendment. But, in 
the main, the annexes on_ technica] 
standards and procedures have carrieq 
world air-line operations a long way 
toward standardization and uniform op- 
eration for the safety and convenience of 
world air traffic. 

The Interim Council of this worig 
aviation organization is also authorizeq 
if a country so requests, to provide, man. 
maintain, and administer facilities re. 
quired for air-line operations across the 
country. The articles of the Convention 
on International Civil Aviation further 
provide that a State may buy back fagcijj- 
ties built by the Council and that when 
such facilities are bought back, the 
Council will return funds to the States 
which advanced money for the origina] 
construction. 


Conclusion 


The Inter-American Defense Board 
and its committee on inter-American 
transportation are to be commended for 
the scope of their vision and the thor- 
oughness of their studies of hemisphere 
transportation. These military and 
naval technicians of the armed services 
of the 21 American republics have made 
a valuable contribution to hemisphere 
thinking and planning in connection with 
transportation. The fact that their 
undertaking was a cooperative venture 
demonstrates once again the validity and 
merit of the inter-American concept of 
cooperation for the general welfare of 
all. 

When the Americas were faced with 
the gravest menace to their freedom 
since they became independent nations, 
the importance of transportation and 
transportation installations, particularly 
on the “bulge” of Brazil and in the vicin- 
ity of the Panama Canal and the Carib- 
bean, was all too real. Much has been 
done to improye transportation insofar 
as hemisphere military security is con- 
cerned. Looking to the future, those 
technicians who have been studying 
hemisphere transportation needs believe 
that if the peacetime objectives of ex- 
panded international trade, economic 
development, and higher living stand- 
ards are to be attained, the importance 
of hemisphere transportation improve- 
ments is equally real. 

However, the Americas have shown 
what they can do, through joint effort, 
in mobilizing their tremendous resources 
for wartime needs. Even though the 
challenge that lies ahead in the field of 
transportation is formidable, by working 
together in the inter-American spirit of 
cooperation, the Americas can surely ac- 
complish further progress in the field of 
transportation, as they have in so many 
other fields. An integrated transporta- 
tion system would contribute immeasur- 
ably to hemisphere solidarity, prosperity, 
and security. 
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By 


HAL B. LARY 


and Associates 





with a Foreword by 


WAYNE C. TAYLOR, Under Secretary of Commerce 


35 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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